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Tue AuTuors’ Portraits which surround 
this page, representing some of the most distin- 
guished types of American scholarship, are 
taken from Messrs. Harper & Brothers’ School- 
Book Catalogue, which has just been published. 

The following works, with many other of the 
text-books described in this catalogue, are by 
these authors : 
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Bowne’s Principles of Ethics. 
Davis’s Elements of Deductive Logic. 
McCaskey’s Franklin Square Song Collection — 
Eight Numbers. 
Gildersleeve’s Pindar. 
Harper’s Classical Series of Greek and Latin Text- 
» ks, etc., etc. 
f, : Lewis's Latin Dictionaries. 
Newcomb’s Popular Astronomy. 
Quackenbos’s Ancient Literature. 
Rolfe’s Illustrated Shakespeare—4o vols. 
Swinton’s Studies in English Literature. 










A long list of standard text-books : nd works 
of reference, by well-known authors, is de- 
scribed in Harper's Illustrated Catalogue of 
School and College Text-Books for 1894. In- 
structors interested in getting the best text- 
books for their classes are invited to send for it. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
New York, SIMON NEWCOMB 








BORDEN P. BOWNE 





CHARLTON T. LEWIS BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE JOHN D. QUACKENBOS 
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EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


SIXTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





To the Senate and House of Representatives \ In one borough which adopted free text- 


of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
GENTLEMEN: During the school year 
which closed on the first Monday of last 
June, the act of May 18, 1893, which 
provides for the introduction of free text- 
books and school supplies was carried in- 
to effect in all the districts of the Common- 
wealth, with the exception of Pitts- 
burgh. The obstacles which in that 
city prevented immediate compliance 
with the act were overcome during the 
progress of the year, and in the summer 
vacation of 1894 upwards of 125,000 text- 
books were purchased and prepared for 
use at the fall opening of the schools. 
Without doubt the introduction of free 
text-books has been the most important 
step of progress since the vear 1867. One 
of the immediate effects was a large in- 
crease in the attendance. Several super- 
intendents specify an increase ranging 
from twenty to thirty percent. Others 
report better classification, better grad- 
ing and better teaching as the result of 
free text-books. Pupils can no longer 
plead a lack of the necessary books as an 
excuse for not studying all the branches 
required by law. The care of the books 
has been an important lesson in the care 
of public property—and from this point 
of view an important help in preparing 
the pupils for the duties of citizenship. 





books two years ago, the average cost 
per pupil for text-books and supplies dur- 
ing the past year was eighty-three cents. 
Those whose experience enables them to 
know, claim that after the first outlay of 
money the annual expense is only half 
as great as when parents buy.the books; 
and the chief cost of the books and sup- 
plies no longer falls upon the poor man, 
but upon those who are much better able 
to bear this expense. The superintend- 
ents, almost without exception, give fav- 
orable reports concerning the practical 
workings of the law. From but one 
county comes the report that the free 
text-book law has caused the directors 
to shorten the school term and reduce the 
teachers’ wages. There can be very lit- 
tle justification for such a short-sighted 
policy, in view ofthe fact that the legisla- 
tnre added half a million to the annual 
appropriation for each of the two years 
1893-4 and 1894-5. 

The supplies in the shape of slates, 
pens, writing materials and the like, 
were not always wisely distributed. Ex- 
perience will help to correct this defect. 
Here indeed tact and skill are required 
to prevent waste, and teachers who fail 
to develop habits of economy in their 
pupils will ultimately be obliged to quit 
the profession. 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 


Another gratifying proof of progress is 
found in the increased attention paid to 
School Architecture. So great has been 
the advance in methods of lighting, heat- 
ing and ventilating, in desks, black- 
boards and other conveniences, that 
buildings erected a decade ago are as 
much inferior to the latest and best as the 
old log school house was inferior to the 
structures which our cities began to 
erect half a century ago. With a feeling 
of relief one turns from the columns of 
the daily papers which reveal so much of 
the meanness ofhuman nature to the col- 
umns of the same papers giving accounts 
of the erection and opening of school houses 
with all the latest improvements, and 
displaying cuts of them that look like 
the palatial residences of kings and 
princes. One county, for instance, re- 
ports the erection of eight magnificent 
buildings at an aggregate cost of over 
$300,000. The new girls’ high school 
at Reading is estimated to cost $75,000. 
The construction, heating and ventilat- 
ing of a new fire-proof high school build- 
ing at Scranton will involve an expendi- 
ture of over $200,000. Pittsburgh is 
building a high school at a cost of 
$250,c0o. Including the grounds the 
cost of the new boys’ high school of 
Philadelphia, will be over a million of 
dollars. What better proof can we ask 
of the generosity of this age toward the 
rising generation, and ofa disposition on 
the part of our municipal authorities to 
put a just estimate upon the value of 
childhood ? 

Nevertheless, there is another side to 
the picture. The reports show too many 
houses which are not good in the judg- 
ment of the superintendents, or, in plain 
English, houses which are unfit for use. 
One superintendent speaks of rooms ‘‘too 
disagreeable for school  purposes.’’ 
‘“These waste places,’’ says another, 
‘where the children are expected to 
spend most of their waking hours, are 
sending up a pitiful and reproachful wail 
for some attention.’’ Still another uses 
the following language: ‘‘Such a condi- 
tion of affairs exists in some instances as 
ought not to be tolerated in any civilized 
community.’’ 

To speak of forcing children into such 
school rooms and surroundings by a 
compulsory law makes one think of 
Herod who slaughtered the innocents at 
Bethlehem. 
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It is true there is upon the statute 
book a law providing for the removal of 
directors who fail to provide suitable 
buildings and out-houses, but it is not 
always possible to find five citizens of the 
district who are williug to make com- 
plaint according to law, when such com- 
plaint involves for themselves and their 
neighbors an increase of tax and the 
payment of lawyers’ fees at the county 
court. Although the School Department 
agitated the question of suitable buildings 
and out-houses in every possible way, 
and especially through the columns of 
its official organ, THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, which reaches every 
district in the State, and although the 
County Superintendents were untiring in 
their efforts to help this agitation in 
favor of better things, in far too many 
districts the desired result has not yet 
been reached ! 


A CONTINUOUS TERM. 


The last annual report called attention 
to the requirement of the law that the 
minimum term shall be six months, and 
with commendable zeal the directors ar- 
ranged the school year for a continuous 
term without change of teachers. The 
boy who works on the farm will, hence- 
forth, get the benefit of schooling during 
the months in which he has no work, 
whereas heretofore in some cases he did not 
get more than a month or two of school- 
ing. The testimony of the annual re- 
ports of the Superintendents is, without 
exception, in favor of the continuous 
term. 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES 
LEGE GRADUATES. 

Under the Act of May.10, 1893, over a 
hundred permanent certificates have been 
granted to college graduates. In ac- 
cordance with the text of the act as given 
in the Pamphlet Laws for 1893, this 
grade of certificate is now granted to the 
graduates of colleges who have taught 
three years in the public schools and 
complied with all the other requirements 
of the law. 

THE SCHOOL APPROPRIATION. 

The friends of progress hoped for a 
longer school term when the annual ap- 
propriation was increased to five millions. 
In the average length of the school term 
Pennsylvania ranks eleventh among -the 
States of the Union. All the adjacent 
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States, except West Virginia, offer their 
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children, both white and black, school 
facilities during more days in the year 
than Pennysylvania, in spite of her mag- 
nificent appropriation and her marvelous 
wealth in minerals, manufactures and 
agriculture. According to the recent 
census, our State ranks twenty-eighth in 
the average salary paid to male teachers, 
and twenty-ninth in the average salary 
paid to female ‘teachers. There is no 
just reason why so many districts should 
pay less in teachers’ wages than they re- 
ceive from the State treasury. The 
erection of school buildings enhances the 
value of other property in the vicinity, 
and should be met by local taxation. 
There is a growing conviction among the 
ardent friends of education that more 
good might be accomplished if the Legis- 
lature were to attach more conditions to 
the distribution of the five and a half mil- 
lions, and ifa more equitable method of 
distribution were adopted. Since the 
distribution is now made upon the basis 
of the number of taxables returned at the 
last triennial assessment, the greater 
part of the money goes to the growing 
centres of population. The districts 
from which the people migrate to the cities 
do not get a share that is at all propor- 
tionate to the number of schools which 
their scattered population forces them to 
keep in operation. Very many of those 
whom the rural districts are compelled to 
educate spend their days in the cities. It 
would be no injustice if the State were to 
give more liberal aid to the country dis- 
tricts, which educate a part of the future 
population of the cities. Many of the 
sparsely settled districts would be bene- 
fited by an act giving the directors dis- 
cretionary power to close schools with 
less than ten pupils, but requiring them 
to furnish children thus deprived of 
school privileges free transportation to 
schools in adjoining districts. Money 
would thereby be saved, and the condi- 
tion of the schools improved. For in 
schools whose attendance ranges from 
two to half a dozen, competition and en- 
thusiasm are at a low ebb, the pay is in- 
adequate and the teachers are inexpe- 
rienced, and, as a consequence, the best 
results can never be attained. 





A SCHOOL CENSUS. 


On the other hand, it must be borne in 
mind that all our cities have difficulty in 
erecting school houses rapidly enough to 
provide for their growing population. At 
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present there is no way of ascertaining 
beforehand for how many children pro- 
vision must be made; and the wnex- 
pected crowding of school rooms at the 
fall opening greatly impairs the efficiency 
of the instruction. When there are not 
enough seats for all who come, directors 
sometimes improperly limit the attend- 
ance of certain pupils to the forenoon 
and of others to the afternoon. At the 
same time no one can guess how many 
are out of school. The State spends an- 
nually millions upon popular education 
without knowing how many persons of 
school age fail to get the benefit intended. 
It has been well said that this is living in 
the fool’s paradise. The policy reminds 
one of the ostrich, which after due effort 
to escape from danger, is fabled to bury 
his head in the sand. How long can 
Pennsylvania afford to be guilty of such 
ostrich-like statesmanship, which shuts 
its eyes to the real facts after laudable 
efforts to make education universal ? 
Commonwealths which base their dis- 
tribution of school money upon the num- 
ber of children of school age take an an- 
nual enumeration of their school popula- 
tion. Without much additional expense, 
the assessors who are now compelled by 
law to make a registration of births and 
deaths, might be enjoined by statute 
to ascertain the number of children of 
school age, also how many failed to at- 
tend during the preceding year, and 
what was the cause of non-attendance. 
The question of a school census should 
be kept distinct from another vexed 
school question to which it is closely 
allied. There are children who cannot be 
made to attend school by any laws that 
have thus far been enacted. From one 
township, for instance, directors report 
two families with four children to be pro- 
vided for. For convenience let us call 
this township A. In a neighboring 
township, which we will call township 
B, there are five children to whom no 
school house is accessible except the one 
erected for the four children in township 
A. The directors in township B have 
offered to pay the tuition of the five 
pupils, but the parents refuse to let them 
go across township lines. Of the two 
families dwelling in township A, one 
lives elsewhere from October to May, so 
that a school must be kept open for two 
pupils, or special provision must be made 
for them in homes near other school 
houses. To the latter arrangement the 
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parents will not give their consent. To 
hire a teacher for two pupils is justly con- 


. sidered an unreasonable expense. Thus 


seven children, through the perverse- 
ness of their parents, are growing up in 
ignorance of the merest rudiments of an 
education. 

In legislating for these and similar 
cases, great care should be exercised not 
to put the public conscience to sleep by a 
law that will be a dead letter upon the 
statute books. Laws that cannot be en- 
forced are worse than no laws at all. 
During the recent panic no law would 
have been effective in bringing absentees 
to school, under which a plea by the 
parents that the help of the children was 
needed to support the family, would have 
been accepted as a valid excuse. The 
appointment of a truant officer to arrest 
all idle youths who are found in public 
places during the school hours, would 
remedy many evils in our cities and 
towns. Ifa certificate of school attend- 
ance at day or night schools during three 
or four months in the preceding year 
were required to be filed with the em- 
ployers of boys and girls under the age 
of fifteen, it would prevent an increase 
of illiteracy and serve to fit some way- 
ward and neglected young people for 
their future duties as citizens. 

In all legislation of this kind there is 
one fact which should never be forgotten. 
The majority of the pupils in the public 
schools are destined to become wage- 
earners. Mere school going does not in 
all cases beget that training of the will 
which is essential to the highest success. 
Manual labor that is not too severe or 
too prolonged, is very valuable in the 
bringing up of a boy whois likely to earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow. It 
does not even harm the son of a rich man 
to find out by actual experience how 
much backache is represented in a dollar 
earned by manual toil. Laws which shut 
boys out from work or postpone the day 
when they mgey begin work to riper and 
riper years, make it increasingly difficult 
for the man who earns but a dollar a day, 
to bring up a family of children, or even 
to provide them with the barest necessi- 
ties of existence. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


“‘Children,’’ says Co. Superintendent 
Joseph Walton, in his annual report, 
‘are still taken out of the public schools 
at an earlier and an earlier age. 


Those 
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with means are sent away to school long 
before any thorough knowledge of the 
common branches has been acquired. 
The poor man’s child quits when its asso- 
ciates leave. As a consequence the grade 
of our public schools is lowered, the effi- 
ciency of our higher institutions is weak- 
ened, and while expenditures for free 
education are increased, illiteracy waxes 
stronger and the children of the poor are 
neglected.’’ 

The remedy for this condition is found 
in the extension of the high school sys- 
tem to rural districts. A dozen township 
high schools have been established in 
different sections of the Commonwealth. 
Instruction in higher branches is thus 
offered to the advanced pupils of a whole 
township, and the time during which 
pupils attend the public schools is in- 
creased by one or more years. Since it 
is important to offer each pupil the best 
education of which he can avail himself, 
and since itis impossible to foretell the 
varying needs of different communities, 
the wisest policy will be to follow the 
example of the school systems which 
fix special qualifications for high school 
teachers. 

Although there are many high schools 
of whose work and courses of study our 
citizens feel justly proud, it cannot be 
denied that our legislature has not been 
as liberal in fostering a system of high 
schools as the legislatures of Minnesota, 
Massachusetts and other states. 

In Minnesota there is a high school 
board, consisting of the Governor, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
the president of the State University. 
Every high school accepted by this board 
and maintaining a course requisite for 
admission to the State University receives 
an annual grant of four hundred dollars. 
in Wisconsin the high schools are aided 
in sums not exceeding five hundred dol- 
ars to one high school district. 

In Massachusetts two grades of high 
schools were established by law as far 
back as 1826. According to the statutes 
relating to public instruction every town 
may, and every town of five hundred 
families or householders, shall maintain a 
high school for ten months in the year, 
to be kept by a master of competent 
ability and good morals, who is compe- 
tent to give instruction among branches 
in general history, bookkeeping, survey- 
ing, geometry, natural philosophy, chem- 
istry, botany and the Latin language. 
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In every town containing fonr thous- 
and inhabitants the teachers of the 
high school shall, in addition to the 
branches already named, be compe- 
tent to give instruction in the Greek 
and French languages, astronomy, geol- 
ogy, rhetoric, logic, intellectual and 
moral science, and political economy. 
Two hundred and twenty-three cities and 
towns, embracing 94.7 per cent. of the 
whole population maintain high schools, 
and the school committee of districts 
without high schools can furnish free tui- 
tion and free transportation to adjacent 
high schools if they deem any pupil 
sufficiently advanced to profit by that 
kind of instruction. 

The wisdom of such a liberal policy 
can not be doubted by any one who has 
observed the preponderance of men with 
high school training in all the walks of 
civil, professional and industrial life. 
Let a boy of average mind acquire the 
ideas and instruments of thought fur- 
nished by a good high school course, and 
in point of ability to think and draw cor- 
rect conclusions he will all his life long 
be the superior of a much brighter boy 
whose educational development is never 
carried beyond the grammar grade. The 
youth who has mastered the concepts 
and symbols of chemistry and other 
sciences is, in many lines of thinking, as 
much superior to a man lacking these 
sciences as a boy managing a self-binder 
is superior, in reaping grain, to a giant 
equipped with nothing but the sickle of 
our grandfathers. He who gets only a 
knowledge of the common branches is 
compelled to fight life’s battles, lacking 
very many of the effective weapons by 
which our modern civilization achieves 
its marveloustriumphs. Isit not acrim- 
inal waste of intellect to keep young peo- 
ple perpetually at work upon the com- 
mon branches, even though mental 
power may be begotten by the solution 
of problems involving conditions and 
difficulties impossible in actual life ? 

Inquiry was made to ascertain what 
branches are studied in our high schools. 
Of 145 from which reports were received, 
30 have no better claim to be called high 
schools than the fact that one or more 
classes in algebra are maintained ; in all 
the others some geometry is taught. In 
two-thirds of the entire number physics, 
rhetoric and Latin are studied. T'wenty- 
three report classes in Greek, 29 in Ger- 
man, 7 1n French. In 99 civics is taught 
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as a separate branch; in nearly all the 
others it is taught in connection with the 
history of the United States. Thirty-six 
report libraries containing 500 volumes 
and upwards ; many report no books and 
very little apparatus. The courses range 
from two to four years, and in most cases 
the work is done by less than three 
teachers. The most superficial glance 
generally reveals whether the course of 
study was prepared by the holder of a 
permanent certificate, or of a normal 
school diploma, or by a college graduate. 
A school never rises above the scholar- 
ship and attainments of its teachers. 
The quickest way to foster a more effi- 
cient system of high schools wll be to fix 
a standard of scholarship for high school 
teachers and to offer a stimulus in the 
shape of money to all schools which keep 
up the required standard. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


The time has undoubtedly come for 
thg enactment of a law authorizing the 
difectors to use a portion of the annual 
appropriation for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and maintaining school libraries. 
Pupils should read to learn as well as 
learn to read. If a bright boy who has 
learned to get thought from the printed 
page, does not have access to books con- 
taining valuable and interesting informa- 
tion, he will seek the excitement of ob- 
jectionable literature. Often before 
teachers and parents are aware of danger 
the boy has from such literature formed 
false ideals of life, and obtained material 
for the creation of an imaginary world of 
adventure and sin, in which he roams 
and revels until his character is com- 
pletely undermined. It will be a great 
service to the rising generation if in the 
Wickersham alcove, about to be estab- 
lished in the new State library, there is 
gathered and kept for the inspection and 
guidance of teachers and directors a col- 
lection of books suitable for the different 
grades in our public schools. 

One danger should be guarded against. 
Unscrupulous agents have cajoled di- 
rectors into buying expensive charts, by 
means of which the skiiled instructor 
could indeed impart interesting informa- 
tion; but the information was not 
adapted to the intellectual wants of the 
average pupil, and the charts were worth- 
less in the hands of the average teacher. 
A limit somewhere between five and ten 
per cent. of the annual appropriation to 
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a district should be fixed to prevent reck- 
less expenditure of the public money. 
This will impose necessity of care in the 
selection of books, and prevent unscrupu- 
lous publishers from sending agents all 
over the State to introduce cheap and 
worthless books into the school libraries. 


CITIZENSHIP AND LOVE OF COUNTRY. 
One of the gratifying signs of the 


times is the awakening of the public 


mind to a just sense of the importance of 
training our pupils for citizenship and of 
instilling into them a genuine love of our 
country. Patriotism is a word that has 
become as potent in our day as were the 
terms, liberty, equality and fraternity in 
the days of the French revolution. Our 
patriotic orders have done well in caus- 
ing the Stars and Stripes to be displayed 
in and upon our school houses. To teach 
patriotism without a flag is like teaching 
quantity without symbols; or geography 
without maps, or chemistry without ap- 
paratus. But if the movement were,to 
stop with unfurling the flag, it wotild 
benefit no one except the manufacturers 
of bunting. For in the schools, as in 
other spheres of life, there is continual 
danger of confounding the sign with the 
thing signified, of resting satisfied with 
the outward appearance when the inner 
reality is wanting. The Bible may lie 


‘ upon the table in the parlor and there 


may be very little religion in the house. 
The school room may be well supplied 
with apparatus, and if it is merely dis- 
played, the pupils will acquire little or 
no science. The flag may float over the 
school when there is little or no patriot- 
ism inside. The Strassburghers, who 
thought it a violation of the principles of 
liberty and equality for the magnificent 
steeple of their cathedral to tower so high 
above the surrounding buildings and 
were satisfied when they saw it wearing 
the red cap of the Jacobins, had a very 
inadequate conception of the real essence 
of liberty and equality. He who could 
be satisfied with a mere display of the 
Stars and Stripes in and upon our school 
buildings, would have an equally inade- 
quate conception of that for which the 
flag stands. The flag should be made to 
symbolize a love of country in the heart 
of the pupil that shall follow him to the 
ballot-box as well as to the battle-field, 
and make him as willing to pay tax for 
the support of the government as to 
spend money for a display of fire-works 

















on the Fourth of July. Here, indeed, is 
a most important work for the teachers in 
connection with the lessons in history and 
civics. The future citizen should not 
merely acquire a knowledge of our State 
and national governments, enabling him 
to vote intelligently, but he should also 
be imbued with a spirit of devotion to the 
country as a whole that is based upon 
a knowledge of what it cost to achieve 
our independence, to found and save our 
Republic, and that will make him rise 
superior to the selfish iffterests of a sec- 
tion, or a class, or a party, so that he can 
subordinate these to the higher interests 
of the nation as a whole. America needs 
a patriotism which is not content with 
being on the side of one’s country, right 
or wrong—for that is practically where 
we all are in spite of ourselves—but a 
patriotism which will cause the citizen to 
work and vote and agitate until the 
country is right on all moral, national 
and international questions. 

Here we reach a point of view that 
embraces all the nations of the globe. 

‘“The sky,’’ says Joseph Cook, ‘‘is 
the roof of one family.’’ Our teaching 
should never lose sight of the fact that 
we are all members of the great human 
family, and owe duties to all mankind. 
Ten thousand human. beings scattered 
over every grand division of the globe con- 
tribute to our food and raiment, to our 
comforts and luxuries. Opinions differ 
as to the advisibility of introducing mili- 
tary instruction into our schools. All 
are agreed that the public schools should 
teach the arts of peace rather than the 
art of war. The rising generation should 
be taught to value ballots above bullets, 
to cherish, instead of a love of war, an 
aversion to the horrors of-war, to esteem 
it more noble to do justice to the weaker 
nation than to conquer that nation in 
battle, to consider the elevation of the 
whole human race more glorious than 
the aggrandizement of ourselves at the 
expense of weaker neighbors. If history 
be taught from this point of view, it can- 
not fail to exert an elevating and ennob- 
ling influence upon the pupils in our 
public schools. For the youth growing 
up under this kind of tuition, patriotism 
will not be synonymous with hatred of 
those whose views and interests and 
language are different from his own, nor 
will the love of country which he cher- 
ishes, be incompatible with a just regard 
for the rights of all mankind. 
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DANGER TO THE SYSTEM. 


The idea of public schools supported 
by taxation, which was realized in Hol- 
land several centuries ago, has taken 
deep root in every civilized country upon 
the globe. The few enemies to the plan 
are found, almost without exception, 
among the worshippers of gold. Some- 
time; a man of this type is elected to the 
school board and becomes a source of 
harm to his district. Greater danger is 
to be feared from another source. In the 
large capital of another State one mem- 
ber of the school board was recently con- 
victed of taking a bribe and two others 
are to be tried for the same offence. A 
suspicion of bribery will invariably 
undermlne the confidence of the public 
in the teachers and in the school board 
employing them. When the rumors of 
such offences are founded in fact, it is 
clearly the duty of every citizen to aid 
the district attorney in bring the offenders 
to justice. 

So long as human nature is imperfect, 
it is impossible to devise a perfect sys- 
tem of examinations. For the sake of 
those who hold permanent certificates, 
as well as for the sake of our public 
school system, the greatest care should 
be exercised in the issue of all certifi- 
cates which will be permanent. All 
efforts by those who are candidates for 
such certificates, to elect at the county or 
city institute, an examining committee, 
composed of their special friends, are cal- 
culated to lower the value of the certifi- 
cate in the eyes of the public. Too 
much care cannot be exercised by super- 
intendents and others, not only in pre- 
venting actual abuses, but also in avoid- 
ing every appearance of evil. 

Harm may also come to the system 
from those who expect results which are 
impossible, or the attainment of which 
does not belong to the Jegitimate func- 
tions of the public schools. It is mani- 
festly impossible for the schools to lift all 
the pupils above the necessity of manual 
labor. It is clearly not the function of 
the public schools to give sectarian in- 
struction. The genius of our State and 
national constitutions demands in all 
schools snpported by taxation the sepa- 
tion of secular from sectarian instruction. 
The former, which includes preparation 
for the duties of citizenship, is clearly 





the legitimate function of theschoolsestab- 
lished by the State. Religious instruc- | 
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tion on the other hand is the duty of the 
home, the church, the Christian society, 
theSabbath school. Acomparison ofthe 
Christianity of our land with that of 
countries in which Church and State are 
united, leaves no room for doubt as to 
the wisdom of our American policy of 
keeping Church and State separate, and 
of allowing each religious society to look 
after its own interests without interfer- 
ence from or with the civil power. And 
the praises bestowed by visitors from 
abroad upon American education are evi- 
dence of the fact that our schools have 
not suffered by the separation of secular 
from sectarian instruction. 


EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS. 


The employment of good teachers is a 
fundamental question in every system of 
public instruction. The power of selec- 
tion, which by law is vested in the school 
directors elected by the people themselves, 
is guarded by no checks except the pos- 
session of a valid certificate. In ail cases 
teachers should be selected upon the ba- 
sis of merit. Scholarship, aptness to 
teach, ability to stimulate the intellectual 
activity and to mould the moral nature of 
chilhood, should be controlling factors in 
the appointment of teachers. The policy 
which some boards are accused of tacitly 
adopting, namely, to employ only teach- 
ers of their own religious faith, or politi- 
cal party, or secret society, cannot be too 
strongly condemned. Equally reprehen- 
sible is the practice of favoring near rela- 
tives in these appointments. New York 
has passed an act forbidding a trustee 
(the officer who in that State corresponds 
to the director of Pennsylvania) to hire 
any person who is within two degrees of 
relationship by blood or marriage. A 
similar law would be of service in our 
State. 

In his own realm the teacher is vested 
with extraordinary powers of government. 
He makes laws for the government of the 
school; he passes judgment upon those 
who violated the laws promulgated by 
himself; finally, he executes the sentence 
which he himself as judge has pronounced 
against the offender. Excepting the pa- 
rent, in whose place the teacher stands, 
no one in the land is vested with more 
varied functions of government. And 
yet the creator is greater than the 
creature; greater than the teachers are 
the directors who select and employ the 
teachers. 



























OFFICE OF SCHOOL DIRECTOR. 


The framers of our school law deemed 
it unwise ‘to attach a salary to the office 
of school director. Their aim was to se- 
cure for this important office the most 
unselfish and public spirited men in the 
community. Here, indeed, we touch the 
most fundamental question in the con- 
duct of our public schools. In naming a 
guardian for his children, the testator 
selects the best man whoin his judgment 
is available for the purpose. School direc- 
tors are the guardians of the child’s edu- 
cational interests. Do the people always 
select the best men available for this 
office? Here, if anywhere, there is room 
for the exercise of the most exalted patri- 
otism. The future prosperity of the na- 
tion depends upon the education of those 
who are to be its citizens; and a true 
patriot will vote, regardless of party, sex, 
color or creed, for the person best quali- 
fied to select the teachers and to manage 
the schools. In the domain of public 
instruction the several boards of direc- 
tors levy the taxes, disburse the funds, 
select the sites, build the houses, pur- 
chase the furniture, furnish the text- 
books, adopt the courses of study, employ 
the teachers, elect the superintendents, 
and determine during how many months 
the children shall have school facilities 
beyond the minimum term fixed by law. 
That persons are willing to accept these 
manifold duties at the risk of criticism, 
censure and abuse, receiving no pay, and 
often leaving their business in the hands 
of others while they attend to these 
duties at an expense to themselves, isone 
of the hopeful signs of the age. There- 
fore, let the office be magnified at home 
and at the polls; let the best men be 
elected and re-elected; let their efforts for 
the improvement of the schools be lauded 
and seconded by all classes of society; and 
there will continue to be just ground for 
boasting of our glorious system of public 
instruction. 

NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


STATISTICAL STATEMENTS, 1894. 
Number of school districts in the 


State ; 2,413 
Number of schools . he asi 24,541 
Number cf graded schools . 12,869 


Number of superintendents . . 129 


Number of male teachers. .. . 8,464 
Number of female teachers. . . 17,777 
Whole number of teachers. . 26,241 
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Average salary of male teachers 


permo.. . $44.16 
Average female teachers per t mo. $33.05 
Average length school term in 

ere a ee °° 8.00 
Number of pupils ....... 1,040,679 
Average number of pupils . . 759,560 
Purchasing, building, renting . $3,396,818.13 
Teachers’ wages. .......- 8,998, 343.66 


Cost of school text-books . 

Cost of school supplies other than 
text- books, a maps, 
globes, etc 

Fuel, contingencies, ‘fees of col- 
lec ‘tors, and all other expenses 

Total expenditures. b's ks 

State appropriation, for school 
year ending June, 1893 . 

Estimated value of school prop- 
erty not including Philadelphia 


1,245,375-73 


559,238.42 


1, 386,975.39 
18, 586,751.33 


5,000,000.00 
42,679, 504.00 


Items Compared with those of the Preceding 
Year, Ending June 5th, 1893. 


Net increase in number of districts 27 
Inerease in number of schools . 529 
Increase in number of graded 

Pre ye ee 565 
Increase in number of male 

teachers . “eg? - site 219 
Increase in number of female 

teachers . . 59 
Increase in salary of ‘male teach- 

ers per month $0.22 
Increase in salary of female teach- 

ers per month . he 0.01 
Decrease in school term in mos. Io 
Increase in number of pupils . 36,272 
Increase in teachers’ wages $529,906.78 
Decrease in cost of building, pur- 

chasing and renting. . . 172,284.89 
Increase in cost of fuel, contin- 

gencies, debt and interest paid. 13, 538 51 


Condition of System Not Including Philadel- 
phia.— With Comparisons. 


increase. 
Number of districts . 2,411 25 
Number of schools. 21,253 419 
Number of pupils . 915,499 39.361 
Average attendance . 645,201 34,779 


Percentage of attend- 
ance . .84 -OI 

Average length ofterm 
in months 


; 7.71 dec. .03 
Number of male teach- 


m. 8,327 208 
Number female teach- 

OFS... 14,926 dec. 40 
Whole n umber of 

teachers... . . 23,253 168 
Average salary of male 

teachers per month. $41.84 $ .20 
Average salary female 

teachers per month. 32.55 .02 
Cost of school supplies 

other than _ text- 

books. ..... . $559,238.42 
Teachers’ wages. . 6,995,022.56 322,171.84 


Fuel and contingencies 3,637,038.74 288,470.55 
Cost of text-books . I, 100,177.34 
Purchasing, building 

and repairing houses 2,834,091.22 145,180.00 
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Total expenditures . 15,125,568.28 1,937,477.85 
Average number o 
mills on dollar for 
school purposes. . _ 
Average number of 
mills on dollar for 
building purposes . 3.2 .46 
Amount of tax levied $8, 677,582. 67 $811. 481. 05 


4.40 decrease .14 


Statistics for Philadelphia 


“Number of schools. ...... - 2,988 
Number of male teachers .... 137 
Number of female teachers .. . 2,851 
Average salary of male teachers _ 

Me ds See $197.56 
Average salary female teachers per 

ae eee ee oe 65.77 
Number of pupils in school at end 

>? rrr ree el 125,180 
Average attendance ....... 114,359 


Paid for gachers’ salaries . . 


« $2,003, 321.10 
Paid for houses, additions, and re- 


Oe OE et OPS eee 562,726.91 
Paid for books, fuel, stationery and 
contingencies . ... 0 so ee 895,135.04 





SOCRATES. 





HIS translation from one of Plato's 

dialogues illustrates Socrates’ method 

of instruction. He had probed and ques- 

tioned Meno until he made him uncom- 

fortable in the conviction that he was 
not so wise as he had thought himself. 

‘‘Why, Socrates,’’.said Meno, “ you 
remind me of that broad sea-fish called 
the torpedo, which produces a numbness 
in the person who approaches and touches 
it. For, in truth, I seem benumbed both 
in mind and mouth, and know not what 
to reply to you, and yet I have often 
spoken on this subject with great fluency 
and success.’’ 

In reply Socrates says little, but calls 
to him Meno’s attendant, a young slave 
boy, and begins to question him. 

‘“My boy, do you know what figure 
this is?’’ (drawing a square upon the 
ground with a stick.) 

‘‘O yes. It is a square.’’ 

‘What do you notice about these 
lines ?’’ (tracing them.) 

‘*That all four are equal.”’ 

‘*Could there be another space like 
this, only larger or less ?’’ 

‘* Certainly.”’ 

‘‘Suppose this line (pointing to one 
of the sides) is two feet long, how many 
feet will there be in the whole ?’’ 

‘* Twice two.”’ 

‘* How many is that ?’’ 


SOCRATES. 
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‘* Will it be possible to have another 
space twice this size ?’’ 

sé YVes.’’ 

““How many square feet will it con- 
tain?’’ 

‘* Right.” 

‘**Then how long will the sides of such 
a space be ?’’. 

‘It is plain, Socrates, that it will be 
twice the length.”’ 

““You see, Meno, that I teach this 
boy nothing. I only question him. And 
he thinks he knows the right answer to 
my question; but does he know ?”’ 

‘* Certainly not,’’ replied Meno. 

**Let us return to him again.’’ 

‘* My boy, you say that from a line of 
four feet long there will be produced a 
space of eight square feet; is it so?’’ 

** Yes, Socrates, I think so.’’ 

‘‘Let us try, then.’’ (He prolongs 
the line to double the length.) 

‘Is this the line you mean ?”’ 


“‘Certainly.’”’ (He completes the 
square. ) 

‘‘How large is become the whole 
space ?”’ 


‘‘ Why, it is four times as large.’’ 

‘*How many feet does it contain ?’’ 

** Sixteen.’’ 

‘*How many ought double the square 
to contain ?”’ 

‘* Right.’”’ 

After a few more questions the lad sug- 
gests that the line should be three feet 
long, since four feet are too much. 

‘* Tf, then, it be three feet, we will add 
the half of the first line to it, shall we?’’ 

“*Yes.’’ (He draws the whole square 
on a line of three feet. ) 

‘* Now, if the first square we draw con- 
tained twice two feet, and the second four 
times four feet, how many does the last 
contain ?’’ 

‘* Three times three, Socrates.’’ 

‘* And how many ought it to contain?”’ 

‘*Only eight, or one less than nine.’’ 

‘Well, now, since this is not the line 
on which to draw the square we wanted, 
tell me how long it should be?”’ 

‘* Indeed, sir, I don’t know.’’ 

** Now observe, Meno, what has hap- 
pened to this boy; you see he did not 
know at first, neither does he yet know. 
But he then answered boldly, because he 
fancied he knew; now he is quite at a 
loss, and though he is still as ignorant as 
before, he does not think he knows.’’ 
Meno replies, ‘‘ What you say is quite 





‘* Four.”’ 





true, Socrates.’’ 
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‘‘TIs he not, then, in a better state now 
in respect to the matter of which he was 
ignorant ?’’ 

‘** Most assuredly he is.’’ 

‘*TIn causing him to be thus at a loss, 
and benumbing him like a torpedo, have 
we done him any harm ?’’ 

** None; certainly.’’ 

‘*We have at least made some progress 
toward finding out his true position. For 
now, knowing nothing, he is more likely 
to inquire and search for himself.’’ 


TRIP TO LICK OBSERVATORY. 








BY ESTELLE M. DARRAH. 





HE south arm of the bay of San Fran- 
cisco will be seen by referring to the 
map, to taper to a sharp point, near 
which is the city of San José, long famous 
for its beantiful trees and gardens, aud 
the homes to which they appertain, but 
still more famous during the. last few 
years in connection with the stage route 
to Mt. Hamilton, the site of Lick Observ- 
atory. Every day of the year travelers are 
welcomed at the Observatory, and every 
Saturday evening of the year the telescopes 
are devoted to the instruction and edifica- 
tion of the general public, who are shown 
the wonders of the heavens by some of the 
most eminent astronomers of America. 
No true American could be so lacking 
in enterprise as to neglect the opportunity 
of looking through the largest refracting 
telescope in the world, and the noon of 
the last Saturday in August found us 
among the pilgrims en route to Mt. Ham- 
ilton. For the first four miles we drove 
through a beautiful avenue shaded by tall 
eucalyptus trees, whose remarkable habit 
of retaining their leaves and shedding 
their bark keeps them constantly fes- 
tooned with long brown streamers. We 
had twenty-eight miles to travel, crossing 
two ranges of hills before we reached Mt. 
Hamilton. 

The first range is beautifully culti- 
vated, set out to apricots, prunes and 
grapes for the most part. I believe the 
prune horse in the California building at 
the World’s Fair grew on these very 
slopes. Our driver informed us that a 


man who owned eighty acres set out to 

runes was considered very wealthy, and 
judging from the prevalence of boarding 
house life in this state there are still many 
fortunes to be made in this oft-depreciated 
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fruit. The owners of the orchards rarely 
live on their places, which seem to be 
generally worked by that class of people 
designated by the natives as ‘‘ Portugee.’’ 
They are said to be very industrious, but 
they certainly take some enjoyment in 
life, as evinced by the inmates of one 
two-roomed dwelling on the roadside. 
The father reclined under a tree smoking. 
his pipe, two small children gazed at the 
passers-by from the open door, and the 
nine other small children were relieving 
the tedium of this hot Saturday by 
‘going in swimming’’ in the small lake 
not far from the house. Happy “ Portu- 
gee!’’ Furnished by kind Mother Na- 
ture with a natatorium such as no million- 
aire of San Jose could provide for his 
children. 

At Smith’s Creek we stopped to brush 
off the dust and partake of luncheon, 
there being no provision at the Observa- 
tory for the refreshment of travelers. 
Although the bright dome of the Obser- 
vatory appeared not more than a half- 
mile distant, we still had the hardest part 
of our trip before us, the driver assuring 
us that in traveling the remaining seven 
miles to the top of Mt. Hamilton we must 
turn three hundred and seventy-seven 
sharp curves. We had never driven over 
a better road—its one draw-back being 
the frequency of such turns as the one 
called by our driver the ‘‘*Oh my!’ 
turn,’’ where the traveler has a rocky 
wall on one side of the narrow way and 
on the other side a precipitous slope of 
some fifteen hundred feet, down which 
he can imagine himself sliding indefi- 
nitely, without a tree to stop his fall. 
But the horses seemed to know their 
business, and among the drivers are such 
experts as ‘‘the best feat rider Buffalo 
Bill ever had in his show’’—(this on the 
authority of his friend who guided the 
destinies of our coach), so we dismissed 
fear and enjoyed the mountains. Else- 
where mountains are blue, but in Cali- 
fornia the great patches of brown grass 
make them, at least in the dry season, 
decidedly pink at a distance, though 
wooded slopes are of the conventional 
color. When winter comes the moun- 
tains are covered with flowers, but only a 
few dusty composite graced the roadside, 
though, much of the way, trees were 
plentiful—principally the live oak. 

We arrived at the summit at half past 
six, enjoying from our elevation of 
4,302 feet the sunset over the Santa Clara 
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valley, and catching glimpses of the bay 
of San Francisco and the Pacific to the 
southwest. We were surrounded by 
peaks serving useful purposes—furnish- 
ing the springs which supply drinking 
water and also the hydraulic power 
which moves the domes and the elevating 
floor of the great telescope, furnishing 
the clay beds from which all the brick 
used in the buildings has been made, and 
furnishing, in the necessity for naming 
them, much recreation to the professors. 
Tycho Brahe’s Peak, Ptolemy’s Peak, 
Mt. Copernicus and Mt. Galileo, are 
among the host of appellations bestowed 
upon these favored peaks of the Coast 
Range. 

Entering the central tower of the Ob- 
servatory, we found our driver’s tale cor- 
roborated as to the fauna of Mt. Hamil- 
ton, by a choice exhibit of glass jars con- 
taining horned toads, centipedes, taran- 
tulas, and rattlesnakes. We strolled 
through the long hall which connects the 
two domes, admiring the many fine trans- 
parencies and photographs that adorn 
its walls. Opening from the hall are of- 
fices, the clock room, the library, and the 
visitors’ room, with many other rooms 
devoted to the mysteries of photography, 
or to ‘‘ comet seekers’’ and other equally 
imposing instruments. Our driver meet- 
ing us in the hall told us with the greatest 
satisfactien that Professor Barnard was in 
charge of the smaller telescope. ‘‘ He’s 
fine!’ said that enthusiastic youth. 
‘“Why, he’s travelled all over Europe, 
and lectured to all the big societies over 
there, and yet / always understand and 
enjoy his lectures.’’ Ought not any 
scientist to be proud of this compliment ? 

Passing through the south door of the 
long hall and ascending a narrow stair- 
way, we found ourselves in the great 
dome, eighty feet in diameter, and fol- 
lowmg instructions were soon seated in 
a circle of two hundred sight-seers, all 
gazing reverently, across‘the iron railing 
which hemmed them in, at ‘‘the most 
powerful telescope in the world,’’ While 
waiting for it to grow darker, we learned 
what a marvelous piece of work the cast- 


.ing of the disks for the two lenses had 


been. Feil Brothers, of Paris, who had 
undertaken the task, had cast the flint 
glass disk with little trouble, but had 
made over thirty trials before successfully 
casting the crown-glass disk. A clay pot 
costing about fifty dollars was made for 
each trial. In it the materials were 
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melted, being stirred constantly with an 
iron rod-until properly combined, when 
the heat was diminished until the mass 
became too stiff too stir. The pot was then 
placed in an annealing furnace for a 
month, at the expiration of which time 
it was broken away and the clay impuri- 
ties cut from the disk with a wire work- 
ing in sand and water. If the disk 
seemed to warrant further trouble all the 
veins of unequal density which could be 
reached were carefully cut out, and the 
disk re-heated, pressed and cooled again, 
this process being repeated until it was 
perfect. But when one remembers that 
a single fold in the glass would destroy 
its usefulness as a lens, it seems a marvel 
that Feil Brothers ever succeeded in 
sending two perfect disks to Alvan Clark. 
However, here they are, in the form of 
36-inch lenses, in a tube fifty-six feet 
long, the telescope weighing many tons, 
but so beautifully mounted that a touch 
can change its position. 

Greater marvels awaited us. We were 
sure that we were sitting still, but the 
great dome overhead had certainly 
changed its position, and now the floor 
on which stood the telescope fell slowly 
down for perhaps fifteen feet, when the 
telescope was adjusted so that it pointed 
through the observation slit above us, 
and the first ‘‘ block of fifteen,’’ among 
whom we happened to be, were invited 
down an iron stairway. 

Professor Campbell, who, it may be re- 
membered, has recently annihilated the 
man in Mars, was officiating below, and, 
nothwithstanding the cruelty of this 
homicide, he explained and answered 
questions, and adjusted the focus to ab- 
normal eyes, with the patience and kind- 
liness which one invariably finds asso- 
ciated with the true scientist. What we 
saw upon looking through the telescope 
was the first of the three sights which 
the astronomer Ball mentions as the 
most glorious in the heavens—the star- 
cluster in the constellation Hercules. 
While one must have good eyes to recog- 
nize unassisted this cluster as a dim star, 
through this wonderful instrument we 
saw it as a great field thickly dotted with 
somewhere between two thousand and 
fifteen thousand stars, with a suspicion 
of an unresolved nebula beyond. 

Leaving the great dome we traversed 
the long hall once more, and found 
awaiting us in the north dome the second 
of Ball’s ‘‘ three most glorious sights in 
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the heavens ’’—the planet Saturn, as seen 
through the twelve-inch equatorial tele- 
scope. Professor Barnard was in charge 
here. Saturn, as the lady from New 
York expressed it, ‘‘ looked exactly like 
his pictures,’’ and we all felt more than 
satisfied with his behavior, his rings 
showing to the greatest advantage. 

For three hours these devoted profes- 
sors explained and re-explained with un- 
flagging patience the sights to be seen 
through their respective instruments. For 
three hours the weary drivers sitting on 
the parapet outside kept up their spirits 
by alternately frightening stray tourists 
with imaginary ‘‘tryantulas,’’ and sere- 
nading the observatory with choice vocal 
gems, such as ‘‘Good Night, Ladies,’’ 
always con expressione. At half-past ten 
o’clock the homeward descent was begun, 
with considerable trepidation on the part 
of those who remembered the ‘‘ Oh, my ! 
turn,’’ and the three hundred and seventy- 
six other curves of the first seven miles. 
It was indeed reassuring to hear our 
driver recounting the exploits of Buffalo 
Bill’s late feat rider, who could, it ap- 
peared, pass another team as he dashed 
around one of these curves, saving his 
vehicle from collision with the sharp rocks 
by making it sway at precisely the right 
instant, and thereby averting death by 
some three-sixteenths of an inch. 

However, we were justified in our be- 
lief that we would reach our San José 
hotel in safety, which we did at two 
o’clock a. m., having driven fifty-six 
miles since the preceding noon. 

James Lick* may have been, as he has 
been described, ‘‘unlovable, _ selfish, 
eccentric and avaricious,’’ but surely his 
life has left the world much richer. In 
San Francisco are many bequests in evi- 
dence of this, including an *‘ Old Ladies’ 
Home,’’ and a beautiful monument to 
Francis Scott Key. The site of this 
observatory, for the building of which, 
before his death, he gave a trust deed of 
$700,000, is the most favorable that could 
be found, owing to the wonderful clear- 
ness and steadiness of the atmosphere. 
The astronomers count here upon two 
hundred and fifty good nights for obser- 
vation during the year, and one hundred 
and fifty of these are nights such as rarely, 
if ever, are given to eastern astronomers. 


* James Lick wasa native of Lebanon county, 
Pennsylvania. For a sketch of this venerable 
man see Fennsylvania School Journa/ for July, 
1892, Vol. 41, page 38. 





Under the great dome lies buried all 
that is mortal of the man whose money 
built it. Was there ever a grander sepul- 
chre? In the visitors’ room is an old 
work-bench bearing an inscription which 
may perhaps serve as his most fitting 
epitaph: 

‘*'This work-bench was brought from 
South America to San Francisco, in 1847, 
by James Lick. The foundation of his 
large fortune and the source of his power 
to confer great and lasting benefits upon 
his fellow-citizens and upon mankind, 
was honest and faithful labor.’’ 


—__ 
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HOW KOSSUTH LEARNED THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 








BY W. A. MOWRY, PH. D. 





HE great Magyar patriot isdead. He 
passed four score and twelve years of 
an earthly life. His great services to 
Hungary. were performed within the first 
half of this century. The period of his 
imprisonment by the Austrian govern- 
ment was more than fifty years ago. His 
trip through the older cities of the United 
States was made in 1851 and ’52. It was 
everywhere an ovation. The sympathies 
of our people were spontaneous and over- 
whelming in attestation of their affection 
for a true patriot who had stfffered im- 
prisonment at the hands of monarchy. 
But that which astonished everybody 
wherever he went was the purity and 
elegance of diction with which he used the 
English language. A large volume of 
the speeches which he made in New Eng- 
land was published by John P. Jewett & 
Co., who generously gave all the profits 
from its sale to the cause of Hungary. 
This volume the writer of this article 
used for many years as a School Speaker, 
from which to draw extracts for school 
declamations on important occasions. 
The most remarkable circumstance 
connected with his knowledge of English 
was the unique manner in which he 
learned this difficult tongue. It may be 
questioned whether a parallel can be 
found in all history. ; 
Kossuth was imprisoned for treason in 
1837, and remained for three years in the 
loathsome dungeon of Buda, ‘‘there to 
consider,’’ says an Austrian partisan, ‘‘ in 
darkness and solitude, how dangerous it is 
to defy a powerful government and swerve 
from the path of law and prudence.’’ 
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His mind was free, but no facilities 
were accorded to him for occupying or 
improving it. Earnestly did he petition 
to be supplied with books. For twelve 
long and cheerless months his prayer was 
unheard. But let us hear the story in his 
own words: 

‘The first year they gave me nothing 
to read, and nothing to write with; in the 
second, they came and told me it would 


be granted to me to read something, but 


I must not make my choice of any politi- 
cal books, but only an indifferent one. I 
pondered a little, and knowing that a 
knowledge of languages was the key to 
sciences, I concluded that perhaps it 
might be useful to get some knowledge 
of the English language, so I told them I 
would name some books which would not 
partake in the remotest way with politics 
—I asked for an English grammar, 
Shakespeare, and Walker's Dictionary. 
The books were given, and I sat down 
without knowing a single word and be- 
gan to read the ‘‘ Tempest,’’ the first 
play of Shakespeare, and worked for a 
fortnight to get through the first page. 
I have a certain rule never to go on in 
reading anything without perfectly un- 
derstanding what I read; so I went on, 
and by and by became somewhat familiar 
with your language. NowI made that 
choice because I was forced not to choose 
a book of any political character. I 
chose books which had not the remotest 
connection with politics, but look what 
an instrument in the hands of Providence 
became my little knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, which I was obliged to 
learn because forbidden to meddle with 
politics.’’ 

Words will scarcely aid in impressing 
upon the minds of the teachers of 
America the lessons,many and important, 
which are suggested by this remarkable 
circumstance. Kossuth had a wonderful 
intellectual vigor and powerof mind. He 
had ample time at his disposal. He had 
no other occupation for his restless soul. 
Yet with all the allowances that can be 
made in his favor, how clear and bright 
stands out this wonderful feat! He not 
only learned to read this strange tongue, 
but acquired a full and free power of de- 
livery. He became a famous English 
orator. His dictionary gave him the 
meaning of the words and the sounds of 
the letters. His grammar aided him to 
master the difficulties of English construc- 
tion. Shakespeare furnished him with 
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the purest diction and most perfect 
models of thought-expression. 

This great feat of Kossuth’s well illus- 
trates what patient and persistent concen- 
tration of mind will finally accomplish. 


AN EDUCATIONAL CREED. 








BY ANDREW S. DRAPER, 





BELIEVE that education, all-round 

and generally diffused, is the only 
safeguard of the Republic; that to make 
sure of this end, the American school 
system has been developed, and that it is 
the most unique and beneficent educa- 
tional instrumentality the world has ever 
known; that it is incomplete unless it be- 
gins with the kindergarten and ends with 
the university; that if any part of this 
system demands better care than any 
other, that part is at the bottom rather 
than at the top. 

I believe that no one is fit to teach in 
the schools who has not the soundness of 
character and the cultivation of mind to 
be worthy of admission to the best of 
American homes; that the teaching ser- 
vice is not competent unless it possesses 
scholarship broader than the grade or the 
branches in which it is engaged, and be- 
yond this is specially trained and pre- 
pared, and, over and above this, is in 
touch and hearty sympathy with the 
highest purposes and aspirations of the 
American people; and that even then it 
ceases to be competent when it ceases to 
be studious and fails to know and take 
advantage of the world’s best thought 
and latest experience in connection with 
the administration of the schools. 

I believe that it is not the business of 
the schools to undertake to cram into a 
child’s head all of the facts it will ever be 
desirable for him to know, but that it is 
their business to start the powers of his 
mind into activity so that he will be able 
to act on his own account, and will have 
the desire to find out things for himself; 
that it is not the business of the schools 
to discriminate in favor of either sex or 
any class, or to specialize in favor of any 
profession or employment, but to train for 
intellectual power, to the end that the 
child may become a self-supporting citi- 
zen, may feel the dignity of honest labor, 
either intellectual or manual, may be dis- 
posed to earn his living, may choose a 
respectable vocation suited to his circum- 
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stances and within the reach of his gifts, 
and may pursue it contentedly until am- 
bition and experience shall combine to 
point out a better one. 

I believe that severity and caprice and 
indirection and secrecy have no place in 
the management of the schools, but that 
openness and steadiness and firmness and 
regularity and kindness should prevail, 
to the end that the child should become a 
good citizen as well as an intelligent one, 
may grow to honor the truth, to respect 
authority, to value property, to abide in 
agreeable relations with his fellows, to 
know the cost and to give stalwart sup- 
port to the distinguished institutions of 
the mighty self-governing republic of 
which he is a part. 

I believe in political parties and in re- 
ligious denominations, but that the pub- 
lic school system has nothing to do with 
any of these, and that all parties and 
sects, all associations and individuals, are 
to be prevented, if need be, from putting 
any of the powers or functions of the 
public schools to any partisan, or sectar- 
ian or selfish end ; that the ground upon 
which the school system stands is com- 
mon to all, that, without reference to 
other divisions, all may meet upon it in 
absolute equality, and that it is the duty 
of all citizens to keep this ground sacred 
if they would fortify the republic against 
the dangers which may encompass all 
States based npon the principle of uni- 
versal suffrage and general eligibility to 
public office. —A nnual Report for 1893. 





TEACHING AND TRAINING. 





CHILD cons, ‘‘An angle is the dif- 
ference in direction between two 
straight lines that meet,’’ and knows no 
more what an angle is than before, un- 
less, by some habit of mind acquired 
through natural tendency or under a good 
teacher, he pauses in his conning to ap- 
ply the meaning of the words. There are 
minds that are not hungry, that do not 
know the difference between bread and a 
stone, that feel not their own refusal to 
assimilate empty words. In the material 
world they distinguish aytomatically be- 
tween the spoon and the pudding. In the 
thought-world they see no pudding, but 
cheerfully swallow the spoon. That 


there are such minds to be found in any 
of the grades of our schools is evidence of 
the most blighting kind against all the 
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teachers below them, or else against the 
system that would not let the teachers 
teach. Any child that will contentedly 
con a definition that is obscure to him, is 
a living monument to pedagogical stupid- 
ity, though the pedagogue may not be 
directly to blame, having been jferforce 
but the passive instrument of the public 
opinion he should dominate instead. 

A teacher in a lesson-hearing school 
once said, in tones of weariness, ‘‘ One 
of my girls wants to know what makes 
the Gulf Stream warm. What would 
you do with a child that asks questions 
like that?’ ‘‘Do with her?’’ was the re- 
ply, ‘‘I’d try to find a school for her!’’ 
The child wanted something she could 
assimilate, and the teacher could not take 
time from the recitation to give it to her! 
That the child felt such a need wasasiga 
of good assimilation in the past. She 
had entered on conscious growth, than 
which there is no greater joy. The food 
of knowledge had become sweet to her, 
and when the spoon was crammed down 
her throat she knew the difference and 
resisted. She was unlike any of her 
classmates. She had not commenced 
with them, but in one of the schools of 
Paris. She was a troublesome little ques- 
tioner at times, but otherwise a perfect 
teacher’s darling—she apprehended so 
readily and expressed so aptly, though 
English was very new toher. Her pow- 
ers of assimilation were in good condi- 
tion, never having been stifled with rub- 
bish, as had, more or less completely, 
those of her mates. She was an example 
of live growth ; they were, for the most 
part, examples of dead accretion. If her 
brightness was largely attributable to her 
schooling, if the difference between her 
conduct as a student and that of her 
American classmates may be taken as 
typical of the difference between the 
average French school and the average 
American school, we have reason to hang 
our pedagogical heads, and can only hold 
them up in proportion as we depart from 
this assumption. How nearly is it true? 
The great law, ‘‘ The mind grows upon 
what it assimilates,’’ should be written 
over every school-room door. 

Said one teacher to another, ‘‘I always 
gauge a new class before I commence 
work with it—both as a class and as in- 
dividuals.’’ ‘‘What is the use?’’ said 
the other; ‘‘ You have to give them all 
the same stuff after all!’’ The second 
teacher was wrong in the extreme of her 
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helpless disgust. The first was right in 
her exercise of what grasp she had upon 
the children’s destinies. Every teacher 
has some grasp, some little freedom, some 
choice of methods, some opportunity to 
reach individuals, some room to obey the 
great law—but oh, the weight of systems! 
The teacher who gauges her class and its 
individuals, cannot begin with them just 
where she should, because she has only 
so much time, perhaps a year, perhaps a 
term, perhaps a month, to catch up in— 
and if she loses her place her few oppor- 
tunities of doing good go with it. She 
must suffer with them, and inflict suffer- 
ing upon them, and do them what good 
she can and what harm she must, and 
comfort her conscience as best she may. 
he conditions of the system leading 
to this sad state Of affairs are three-fold. 
First, the system employs a majority of 
teachers who do not understangl the law. 
The system is not to blame for this, since 
it cannot get a sufficient supply of those 
who do. Second, the system makes the 
average fitness of its teachers one of the 
chief planks in the platform upon which 
it organizes, and consistently adapts its 
government to teachers who do not under- 
stand the law. This, too, rather than.a 
fault in the organization, is one of the 
untoward necessities under which systems 
themselves have to struggle, and for 
which the public is to blame in its parsi- 
mony toward normal schools. Third, the 
system must govern impartially, and so 
subjects its abler teachers to the same 
narrow regime that controls the less com- 
petent. This, too, is rather a misfortune 
than a fault, and grows out of the same 
causes. There is nothing that rankles 
more dangerously than the jealousy of 
teachers who are incompetent but do not 
know it. A little more freedom granted 
to one than to another is so much “‘ favor- 
itism.’’ Not only internal-discord, most 
damaging to the whole work, but ex- 
ternal danger, threatens the dispenser of 
‘“‘favors.’’ Cast-iron systems must be 
cast iron under the present supply of 
teaching and administrative skill, and 
must be immobile in proportion to their 


size. in small systems a gentle manage- 


ment has some chance of turning self- 
satisfied incompetency (where it exists) to 
studiousness; professional rivalry to mu- 
tual helpfulness ; worldly indifference to 
a soul-felt apprehension of exalted duty ; 
word-babbling to an appreciation of edu- 
cational law; weary distaste to enthusi- 
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asm. This cannot be done in a large 
system, except by an individual large in 
proportion. 

The stoniness of unwieldly systems is 
inevitable until their molecules have in- 
dividual life through the beneficent’ work 
of good normal schools. The effect of 
these institutions is, as yet, but feeble. 
The small current they pour into the 
great sea of demand is almost lost there. 
The living molecules it supplies soon 
have the life crushed out of them, or its 
expression nearly stifled. They know 
the higher law, but are too often com- 
pelled to obey the lower. I hope to see 
the day when an alumni association of 
the normal colleges will wrest from the 
powers that rule them, the liberty that is 
their professional due. That will be a 
bright day for the children of our schools. 
From that time on they will receive more 
than they can assimilate and less of stony 
rubbish.—M. Y. School Journal. 





OUR COMMON SCHOOLS.* 





HON. W. U. HENSEL. 





LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : I am grate- 
ful for the opportunity which your Super- 
intendent and management have given 
me to say a brief word to the teachers of 
the common schools of Lancaster county. 
You will not object to the phrase ‘‘ com- 
mon’’ rather than ‘‘ public’’ applied to 
the system of education supported by the 
State and the taxation of the people 
when you recall the best meaning of the 
term, ‘‘serving for the use of all,’’ as 
used in the phrases ‘‘commonwealth’’ 
and ‘‘ for the common good.’’ 

As a member of the present State gov- 
ernment of Pennsyluania, as well as a 
citizen of your county, I congratulate 
you on the general acceptability of the 
present system of free, popular education 
to those who support it. The time for 
toleration of complaint that the burthen 
of maintaining the schools of the people 
falls largely upon those who derive no 
direct benefit from them has long since 
passed. It has come to be an accepted 
truism thatewealth and property, con- 
ceded to be fit subjects for taxation, as 
they are always eager claimants for pro- 





*Address by Attorney-General W. U. Hensel, 
before the Lancaster County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, November 12, 1894. 
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tection, have adequate compensation in 
an educated and enlightened citizenship. 

But they are neither lacking in just pride 
in our public schools nor ardent sympa- 
thy with the cause of popular education, 
who at times share some apprehensions 
lest its superserviceable friends may ex- 
pose it to just criticism and arouse for it 
dangerous hostility. It is an undoubted 
fact that among many who are not unqual- 
ified pessimists there is a"growing feeling 
that our free schools and popular colleges 
have not produced any perceptible in- 
crease in the national stock of wisdom or 
well-being; that all they have done is to 
substitute the illusive half-knowledge of 
pedants for the unlettered simplicity of 
rustics; and to beguile credulous people 
into the belief that there are or can be 

_constrncted a number of short and easy 
cuts to Utopia. 

I do not subscribe to this discouraging 
summary, but I am prepared to agree in 
large measure with some well-timed re- 
marks made by avery noble and eloquent 
Englishman at the dedication of a foun- 
tain in Newcastle the other day in mem- 
ory of a noted British educator and 
teacher. I present them to you at some 
length, because they express much better 
than could any words of my own the 
reflex of a sound, if not widely diffused, 
popular opinion : 

** We either teach too little or too much 
—too little if our instruction is to go no 
further, and too many things if what is 
taught is to be taught thoroughly. Edu- 
cation is a drawing out of the faculties, 
but it is possible to draw them out too 
thin and to enlarge their surface at the 
expense of its supports. Our schools re- 
semble factories where children are taken 
in and ground to a regulation pattern for 
so much apiece. They get the prescribed 
tutelage, but it takes—indeed it can take— 
no account of the idiosyncrasy of different 
minds, nor does it impart that combined 
impetus, energy and repose which con- 
stitute the blossom and the fragrance of 
culture. When time is young and their 
vitality is glowing, youths should have 
studies which kindle the imagination, 
and through it irradiate the reason. 
When their faculties are alegt and flexi- 
ble, and their whole being, undimmed 
by a single fear, nor baffled in a single 
hope, vibrates to the slightest sensation 


of joy or pain, they should dwell with the 
heroic, so that they may select that stamp 
of character as a standard when they en- 
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ter the world asmen. Give them science 
certainly, but don't make it exclusively 
utilitarian and materialistic. They can- 
not dig the soul out of a poem with pick- 
axes, nor measure the stars with yard 
wands. Teach them the science that en- 
nobles life and makes its aims lofty and 
its ways generous. Man is a complex 
being, having animal passions, moral 
sentiments, and intellectual powers. 
These require to be kept in harmonious 
action.”’ 

I have long cherished certain ideas 
about popular education, which, though 
crude, have been strengthened in convic- 
tion by experience and observation. For 
atime I had indulged the hope that a 
change of residence, if not of prevailing 
political conditions, might place me ina 
position to afford an opportunity to real- 
ize or to at least experiment with them. 
Like the man in Massachusetts who, in 
1882, vowed to leave the State if the 
Democratic candidate for Governor was 
elected, I have, since the late cataclysm, 
‘‘no place to move to,’’ and am utterly 
hopeless of gaining the goal of my politi- 
cal ambition—a school directorship. 

But that having now been abandoned 
by compulsion, permit me to say that, for 
remedy to some existing deficiencies, if 
not defects, I would have consistently 
supported and earnestly striven to secure 
higher salaries, better teachers, greater 
attention to the more vital needs of the 
primary scholars, and a radical simplifi- 
cation of the curriculum of courses of 
study. 

I believe you try to teach too much. I 
believe that the channel of popular edu- 
cation most needs deepening rather than 
widening. ‘‘ The shallows murmur while 
the deeps run dumb;’’ and I am suspi- 
cious of the vast accomplishments of the 
lad of fifteen who has mastered the whole 
realm of human knowledge and scored 
‘‘yoo"’ in every branch of study. 

I believe that the principal concern of 
State education should be the thorough 
intellectual training of the great mass of 
children between the ages of six and 
fifteen, and that the basis of their culture 
is a complete knowledge of and far-reach- 
ing drill in the old rudimentary branches, 
or what have been facetiously styled 
‘‘the three R’s’’: Readin’, Ritin’ and 
*Rithmetic. I know the rapid advances 
from the rushlight and tallow dip to the 
electric lamp of unlimited—actual or im- 
aginary—‘‘ candle power,’’ but I have yet 
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to realize that the human mind has in all 
these centuries of physical advancement 
vastly broadened its receptive capacity. 
Three centuries have elapsed since Fran- 
cis Bacon lived and William Shakespeare 
died, but the Victorian age boasts no 
brighter jewels of wit, learning, philoso- 
phy, or poesy than the Elizabethan. 
Plato had neither typewriter nor sten- 
ographer, but his discourses will outlast 
Talmage’s; Czesar’s Commentaries were 
not nearly so well advertised as Logan’s 
or Butler's, but they will more likely be 
permanently used as text-books; Paul's 
Epistle to the Corinthians was not flashed 
across the Atlantic cable, and yet it has 
commanded a degree of public attention 
that a President’s message cannot be ex- 
pected to maintain; Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost’’ sold for less than a half dozen 
lines of some modern rhymster will com- 
mand, but it remains the great epic of the 
English language and of the Christian 
religion. 

What is most needed is not more edu- 
cation, but better education; not boys 
and giris who know more things, but 
who know a few things better. I repeat, 
that the boy of fourteen who can read 
well, spell well and write well, and has 
with them good morals and good man- 
ners, has a splendid equipment for life's 
battle. I am well aware that in many 
instances the average boy of to-day, at 
that age, goes far beyond these; but I am 
too well aware that often he has literally 
gone ‘‘ past’’ them, and I have seen too 
many graduates, not only of our high 
schools, but of our colleges, utterly dis- 
qualified by lack of rudimentary knowl- 
edge to begin the study of a learned pro- 
fession. 

It goes without saying that in the 
plastic stage of the pupil's mind impres- 
sions are made deepest and most easily, 
and I would therefore invert the present 
order, and—save in some exceptional 
cases of peeuliar fitness—put the most 
competent teachers into the primary 
schools and pay them the largest salaries. 
I would—with due regard for substantial 
comfort and all the decencies of life— 
make more account of the personality of 
the teacher than of the architectural 
grandeur of the school house. I hope to 
see the day when the emoluments of the 
profession will be commensurate with its 
dignity. It is yet to be shown why the 
vocation of the teacher should not have 
the same fixed relation to the community 
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as that of pastor to the church. My own 
notion is that some day we shall see by 
every country school house the rectory or 
permanent home of the teacher, who, once 
established in his living and fixed in his 
tenure, will bring to his work zeal, ambi- 
tion and enthusiasm, which present con- 
ditions are not calculated to stimulate. 
Then will the master find for his pupils 

Tongues in trees, books in running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

Unconsciously and necessarily he will 
mingle moral with intellectual culture, 
and engraft upon the child his own ideas 
of manliness. For this boy of fourteen, 
who can read, write and cipher, is poorly 
educated, indeed, if he is not withal 
clean, candid and modest; and our public 
schools will incur less reproach for what 
is, perhaps, too broadly called ‘‘ godless- 
ness’’ or ‘‘irreligion’’ and sometimes 
‘Jack of refinement,’’ if their results 
illustrate themselves in little men and 
little women, clean of heart and body, 
fearlessly truthful under all circumstances, 
and characterized by that humility which 
is the beginning of wisdom. Show me 
the boy of fourteen who has these quali- 
ties, who writes a legible hand, who can 
correctly spell all the words in ordinary 
use, in whom réading has inspired a taste 
for the English classics and the heroic 
models of every age and tongue, and who 
can make application of the primary rules 
of arithmetic to the practical affairs of 
every-day life, and I will show you one 
“whose way to sure success in life is broad 
and easy, and one who affords the best 
illustration of the highest purposes and 
most efficient methods of free popular 
education. 

If I might tarry upon the few minutes 
left of the time apportioned to me to 
specialize my complaints agaiust a 
crowded and complicated curriculum, it 
would be to protest against all such legis- 
lation as the Act of April 2, 1885, which 
requires teachers to know and to teach 
‘‘physiology and hygiene with special 
reference to the effects of alcoholic drinks, 
stimulants and narcotics upon the human 
system ’’—a specimen of elaborate detail 
which I hope yet to see erased from 
statute books. Simplification, and not 
complication, is what is needed; and I 
have little confidence in the efficacy of 
any system of compulsory or industrial 
education with which it is proposed to 
encumber our present system. 

If, on the other hand, if I should be 
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asked what might be engrafted upon our 
popular education to simplify and 
strengthen it, I would add my word of 
approval to what has been said here on 
previous occasions and what is likely to 
be again said this week in commendation 
of the general study of our local history 
and local geography. This great baili- 
wick of Lancaster county—with its 150,- 
coo people; its $150,000,0c00 of wealth ; 
its 150 years of history; its composite 
citizenship ; its variety of resources and 
industries—is well worth a place in the 
study of our schools. How this shall 
best be made, I leave to the ‘‘educators’’ 
to determine. But epitomizing as it does 
in many aspects the historical growth, 
the physical features and the moral and 
political development of our Common- 
wealth and country, I caneasily imagine 
how, to the mind of the young pupil, 
through the proper study of the familiar 
and the near-at-hand, there may be 
opened the way to the widest knowledge 
of and most profound interest in geogra- 
phy, history, politics and in every 
branch of material achievement and 
progress. Whence these diverse elements 
of early settlement—the English, Ger- 
man, Scotch, Welsh, Irish and Hugue- 
not? What causes induced the trans- 
planting hither of these various creeds 
and the prolific growth on our own soil 
of many sects? What physical feature 
here in our own county aforetime marked 
the barrier between peoples as distinct as 
those who live on the hither side or be-* 
yond the Alps? Whence the names of 
our streams and townships, so widely 
ranging from the aboriginal, from remin- 
iscences of the remote corners of Ireland, 
from the Palatinate, to the modern 
domestic and practical? Who first called 
these hills and peaks by the unchanging 
names which have been lisped by five 
generations? What is the story of our 
water powers on these noble streams, to 
which the wheel has been chained for a 
hundred and seventy-five years? What 
of our geology, as varied and interesting 
as our history, and the mineralogy and 
botany of the county we live in? And 
then the lives of the great men who have 
irradiated our local history with deeds 
that shine like beacon lights in the track 
of the nation’s progress! What, too, of 


the tenacious characteristics of the sturdy 
stock who have held these broad acres 
through all vicissitudes and kept our 
county to the front, amid all changes 
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and depressions, as easily the richest in 
wealth and yield of all the agricultural 
counties in the United States? What 
then, again, of—Alas! I hear the bell 
ring, and I know my time is up! 


ONE BY ONE. 








BY SIDNEY DAYRE. 





‘* PILE them straight and even, my 
boy.” 

Will’s father came and stood near him 
as he was piling up some wood. 

‘*But then I shall have to lay every 
one separately,’’ said Will, in a complain- 
ing voice. 

‘“That is a good way—one by one.’’ 

‘*One by one! Oh, dear! It takes so 
long. I like to take a half-dozen at a 
time. Just think of going through this 
great pile, laying the sticks one by one.”’ 

‘* But one by one, little by little, is the 
way most of the great things are done in 
this world,’’ said his father. 

‘It’s the way I’m laying this walk, 
one brick at a time,’’ said Robert, Will’s 
older brother, who was working near by 
—‘‘one brick and then another.’’ 

“It’s the way I’m doing this knit- 
ting,’’ said grandmother, with a smile, 
from her seat on a bench in the shade— 
‘fone stitch, then another.’’ 

‘“‘If I had my way about things, I’d 
have it different,’’ said Will. ‘‘I’d have 
things done in one big lump.’’ 

“‘T don’t think I'd like that,’’ said 
Robert. ‘‘I like tosee things grow under 
my hand.”’ 

‘““When we- think how many things 
are made up of one small thing added to 
another,’’ said father, ‘‘it gives a great 
deal of dignity to little things. Look at 
the leaves on the trees—how they wave 
in the soft wind, every new movement 
giving them a new gleam in the sun- 
shine.’’ 

‘*]T don’t think I’d fancy a tree with 
just one big leaf to it,’’ said Robert, ‘‘ or 
a lawn with one big blade of grass to it.’’ 

‘“ Water is made up of drops, land of 
grains of sand and earth, and the sun- 
shine of separate bright rays,’’ said 
father. 

‘* Sure enough, there are plenty of lit- 
tles,’’ said Will, who was becoming in- 
terested in the discussion. ‘‘ But,’’ the 
whine coming back to his voice, ‘‘there’s 
so much tug, tug, tug, to it. At school 
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it’s day after day, and day after day. 
And it’s one figure after another on your 
slate, one line after another in your les- 
son.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Robert, ‘‘ what would 
there be for us to do if it wasn’t one 
thing and then another? Would you 
like to get through, and then have noth- 
ing more to do?”’’ 

**No!’’ said Will; ‘‘I really didn’t 
think of that. No, I don’t think it would 
suit me to be all through with every- 
thing.”’ 

‘*T think,’’ said father, ‘‘ it is well for 
us sometimes to remember how few of the 
great things in the world are done by 
just one person or through a single great 
effort. They come of the united force of 
a dozen or a hundred or thousands of 
men, and from all these through the add- 
ing of one day’s effort to another. So 
now, having preached my little sermon, 
we will go to dinner.’’ 

‘** And after I've finished this woodpile 
we’ll have our game of ball,’’ said Will. 

‘* That will be one pitch after another,”’ 
said his father. 

‘One bite and then another,’’ said 
Robert, with a smile at his brother, as 
they were at the table. 

‘“Yes,’’ said Will, laughing. ‘I 
shouldn’t like to take it all in a lump.”’ 
—N. Y. Observer. 


A PHASE OF CHILD STUDY. 








BY SARAH IL. ARNOLD. 





AVING occasion to wait in the car- 

riage while my friend made a call, 
the other day, I opened my book, which 
I had brought ‘‘a purpose,’’ intending to 
while the time away with Hawthorne’s 
poet pages. The day’s mood was in 
tune with that of the poet, for the April 
sunbeams were showered generously 
down upon twigs and swelling buds. 
The robin’s song was heard in the maple, 
and the soft breeze prophesied a fuller 
beauty and gladness yet to come. Just 
the day to visit the old manse, to sit be- 
neath the yellow willow branches, or 
float dreamily upon the winding river ; so 
thought I, as I opened the pages of my 
book. But child voices attracted my at- 
tention, —boys were near, and boys are to 
my liking. I peeped over my shoulder 
to survey the group. 
Boys naturally group themselves like 
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the bear family made famous in fairy 
lore, into big, middle-sized, and little. 
Birds of a feather may flock together, but 
boys of a size never. The big boy must 
needs have some smaller fellow to direct ; 
the little boy feels himself bigger, even 
when in absolute subjection to the big 
boy, if he only be permitted to keep his 
company ; the middle-sized boy partakes 
of the nature of both. Happily for the 
all-round development of tbe child, of 
which the psychologists write know- 
ingly, the same boy may be either big, 
middle-sized, or little, according as he 
chooses his mates, and so may in turn di- 
rect or serve, lead or to be led, shout or- 
ders, or fondly imitate the louder shouts 
of his leaders. 

These three sizes of boys were repre- 
sented in the group which my stolen 
glance surveyed. Two-thirds the way 
up a ladder resting against the side of 
the house opposite, stood the big boy of 
this company, encased in his Saturday 
suit of blue overalls, which had the effect 
of increasing both his apparent size and 
his power of impressing his younger com- 
panions. With occasional blows of his 
hammer, which he held, without regard 
to the principle of leverage, close to the 
iron, he endeavored to fasten some wire 
fencing to the porch as a support for an 
ambitious woodbine in the coming sum- 
mer. This attempt at hammering inter- 
fered somewhat with his main business, 
which appeared to be that of instructing 
in the noble art of gymnastics the middle- 
sized boy, who was performing feats 
which required much straining and puff- 
ing on his part, as his red face frankly 
admitted. These feats caused the eyes 
of the small boy to stick out, like acrab’s, 
with wonder and admiration, but they 
elicited from the big boy in the blue over- 
alls not even scant praise. 

‘*Ho!’’ he shouted, in tones calculated 
to inform the neighborhood of his prow- 
ess, ‘‘that ain’t nothing; you ought to 
see me at the ‘gym’ bar twice as high as 
that. You ought to see ws men use the 
trapeze. I wish I was down there to 
show you.”’ 

The small boy was lost in admiration 
of the hero in blue overalls, and the mid- 
dle-sized boy looked red in the face, 
grasped the iron fence-rod which served 
asa bar, and explained, ‘‘ This thing’s 
too high. I ain’t as tall as you fellows 
at the ‘gym.’”’ 

“You just wait,’’ said the big boy, 
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who had been commiseratingly watching 
the efforts of the middle-sized boy on the 
bar, ‘‘you just wait until I drive this 
nail, and I'll get down and show you 
how we do at the ‘gym.’’’ With sev- 
eral and sundry badly-aimed blows, he 
pushed the nail into its place, then laid 
down his hammer, descended the ladder, 
carefully hitched up his overalls with an 
air of being used to them, and spat upon 
his hands preparatory to exhibiting his 
skill before the admiring group, now in- 
creased by several additions of small 
boys, who waited with earnest expect- 
ancy. With a look of unconcern, he 
seated himself upon the bar, placed his 
hands in a grasping position, keeled over 
backward, hung his head, twisted one 
leg under the bar, when the boys, mid- 
dle-sized and small, used the opportunity, 
and promptly belabored the blue over- 
alled surface with fist and shoe. The 
champion of the ‘‘gym’’ swung too high 
to drop with impunity, his twist closely 
confined hands and feet, and he was at 
the mercy of the small fry, as was the 
bull in the fable. The boys gave over in 
due time, and the hero in blue recovered 
his position as they scampered away, 
laughing derisively. To his credit be 
it said that he laughed, too. 

As I drove away, I said to myself, “‘ If 
I were out with an opera glass inspecting 
birds, or with a tin can in search of flow- 
ers, I might take to myself the glory of 
scientific study, and be found in a goodly 
company. I wonder if it is not as scien- 
tific, and quite as important as well, to 
observe boys.”’ 

Child study is attracting much atten- 
tion in these days. It is interesting to 
note the records and discussions prepared 
by both sage and student; to hear the 
questions arising from. all sides, and to 
note the varying lines of investigation 
which the new enthusiasm develops. It 
is not our purpose to discuss the merits 
of scientific investigation, or to question 
the decision of philosophers. Out of 
honest search for truth, some good must 
come. Critics may question and deride, 
but the faithful study will go on. 

Let us say, however, that philosophi- 
cal study is for philosophers, and not for 
the young teachers who have not yet 
learned to recognize the simplest princi- 
ples underlying their every-day work, nor 
to read the action of their own minds. 
The child is a complex being; his every 
act is modified by manifold influences. 
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Can the young teacher, who has not yet 
learned to understand herself, assume to 
interpret truly the motive, manner and 
result of the child’s varying acts, and to 
record, in statistics, her interpretation? 
Can we give credit to such statistics be- 
fore we are sure of the teacher’s power, 
experience, and judgment? 

However these questions may be an- 
swered, we have no doubt that there has 
been, and always must be among wise 
teachers, the conscious study of child- 
life, Froebel’s ‘‘Let us live with the 
children,’’ pointed to this sympathetic 
study. The fruits of intimate association 
with child life are shown in the tact, 
sweetness, and gentleness which grow as 
the teacher grows in her work. It is our 
purpose to suggest to young teachers a 
phase of child study, which is not only 
practical and practicable, but which is 
absolutely necessary to the well-being and 
development of both teacher and child. 
It may be illustrated by the incident 
above described. 

Two characteristics of boy nature were 
suggested to me by this and kindred ex- 
periences. Boys aspire to be men; they 
like to be consider themselves grown up ; 
they imitate their elders in everything, 
and assume the authority and manners of 
older people in the presence of their 
younger playmates. We have all seen 
abundant indication of this truth in our 
observation of children. Shall we ignore 
it in the schoolroom? Shall we call the 
beginners ‘‘ babies,’’ and name the low- 
est room the ‘‘ baby room ?'’ Shall we 
say, ‘‘ That little boy at the foot of the 
class may recite,’ or pat the eight-year- 
old upon the head, and call him ‘“ cun- 
ning?’’ Shall we make the work so easy 
that the child is unconseious of effort, or 
shall we say, ‘‘ This is a hard piece of 
work, but you can master it—all the 
other boys have done so?’’ 

Another suggestion lies in the good 
nature with which the big boy accepted 
the cudgelings of the little fellows; he 
enjoyed the joke, indeed. Out of whole- 
some boyish play grows the ability to re- 
ceive hard knocks without a feeling of 
bitterness or an expression of petulance. 
I fancy that the lessons of the playground 
are worth as much to the boy as those of 
the schoolroom. Do we take advantage 
of them, and rightly interpret them ? 

I cannot forbear relating another 
schoolroom experience, which was very 








suggestive to me: A little six-year-old, 
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coming home after the first day of school, 
was met by his mother with the question, 
‘*Well, Frank, how do you like your 
teacher?’ ‘‘Very well, I think.”’ 
‘““Why?” ‘Well, I think she is rest- 
ful.’’ ‘‘ Restful—what do you mean by 
that? ‘‘ Well mother,’’ said the child 
slowly, ‘‘ she does not make you feel mad 
atall.’’ The teacher whom the child 
thus interpreted was an instinctive leader 
of children. The child has plainly told 
us wherein her power lies. 

Every day spent in the schoolroom 
presents numberless opportunities for 
such study of children as these incidents 
suggest. The child’s words and actions 
teach us of his inner life, if we will but 
faithfully attend. The power of in- 
terpretation grows out of our sympathy 
with the child’s experience. None of us 
can afford to neglect these opportunities. 
We are tempted to add that few of us need 
extend our investigation, for the present, 
beyond them.—/ournal of Education. 
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LANGUAGE TRAINING IN ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. 





BY EMERSON E. WHITE, LL.D. 


‘THE ability to express what one knows | 
clearly and fully is an acquisition of 

prime importance, and hence effective 

training in such expression is an import- 


ant function of the school. Every school 
exercise should be made a training in the 
clear and full expression of knowledyre. 

But this is not sufficient. Exercises 
specially designed to train the pupil in 
the art of expression should have a place 
in the daily programme, a place as reg- 
ular as exercises in reading or in number. 
These regular exereises in language 
should be as well graded and as progress- 
ive as those in any other branch. What 
is needed is not only incidental training 
in expression, but regular and systematic 
training. There is no danger that the 
art of language will receive too much at- 
tention. 

Language training to be effective must 
be guided dy true ends. The old defini- 
tion,. ‘‘ English Grammar is the art of 
speaking and writing the English lan- 
guage correctly,’’ not only occasioned 
the introduction of the study of grammar 
much too early in the course, but it 
made grammatical accuracy the guiding 
end of all language training. Even the 
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so-called ‘‘ language lessons’’ have been 
too largely exercises in grammar, with 
grammatical accuracy as an end; and 
this, too, in the face of the fact that cor- 
rectness of speech, especially in child- 
hood, is ‘‘caught, not taught’’—a fact 
abundantly attested by experience. This 
early training in technical grammar has 
not only a wrong end, but it fails to reach 
this end. 

What are the true ends of language 
exercises in elementary schools? ‘This is 
a fundamental inquiry, for the ends to be 
attained will determine the means and 
methods to be employed. Elementary 
exercises in language should aim to im- 
part to the pupil— 

1. Facility in the expression of what 
he knows. 

2. Ski// in the use of the written forms 
of language. 

These two ends include clearness, force, 
elegance, and grammatical accuracy, 
but these results are subordinate and in- 
cidental. 

It is thus seen that facility and skill, 
not grammatical knowledge, are the ends 
to be attained in elementary training 
in language, and these ends indicate 
clearly the mistake that has long been 
made, and is still widely made, in lan- 
guage training in schools. The mistake 
is the making of grammatical knowledge 
the means and grammatical accuracy the 
end of language exercises, and, as a re- 
sult, little children are drilled in technical 
grammar, and in grammatical forms, in 
the vain hope that this will give them 
the power to express what they know 
with facility. Experience sadly shows 
that this training does not impart facility 
in the use of language. 

All true training in the expression of 
knowledge must begin with a clear grasp 
of the knowledge to be expressed. The young 
pupil must be persistently and progress- 
ively trained in the clear and full expres- 
sion of his own knowledge, and to this 
end he must have kriowledge to express, 
The effective language lesson for young 
pupils is primarily a knowledge lesson. 

It seems unnecessary to add that this 
synthetic training in language is entitled 
to as regular a place in the school pro- 
gramme as the art of reading or the art 
of number. Facility in reading and 
numerical computation is only acquired 
by progressive practice during the ele- 
mentary school course: and since the art 
of language is more difficult than either 
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reading or arithmetic, and is equally im- 
portant, it should have as prominent a 
place in the elementary school. It should 
be a daily exercise. 

The «above principles indicate the 
weakness in much of the language train- 
ing in our schools. It is not primarily a 
training in the expression of knowledge, 
but a drill in the forms of language, with 
grammatical correctness as anend. The 

‘cut-feed language lessons’’ presented 
in so many manuals can only result in 
disappointment. 





JANE ANDREWS.—A PEN PIC- 


TURE. 
BY LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


ERHAPS the admirers of this beloved 

and gifted author will be glad of a few 
words, which shall tell them of Jane An- 
drews herself, and of her way of writing 
and teaching, as an old friend and school- 
mate may try to te!l it; and to begin with 
a glimpse of the happy day when she 
called a few of her friends together to 
listen to her stories before they were 
offered to a publisher. 

Picture to yourselves a group of young 
ladies in one of the loveliest old-fashioned 
parlors, looking out on a broad elm 
shaded street in the old town of Newbury- 
port. The room is long and large, with 
wide mahogany seats in the four deep 
windows, ancient mahogany chairs, and 
great book-cases across one side of the 
room, with dark pier-tables and centre- 
tables, and large mirror,—all of ancestral 
New England solidity and rich simplicity; 
some saintly portraits on the wall, a 
modern easel in the corner accounting tor 
fine bits of coloring on canvas, crayon 
drawings about the room, and a gorgeous 
fire-screen of autumn tints; nasturtium 
vines in bloom glorifying the south win- 
dow, and German ivy decorating the north 
corner ; choice books here and there, with 
an air of quiet refinement and the very es- 
sence of cultured homeness pervading all. 

It was twenty-five vears ago that this 
circle of congenial and expectant young 
people were drawn together in the room 
to listen to the first reading of the manu- 
script of ‘‘ The Seven Little Sisters.’’ I 
will not name them all; but one, whose 
youthful fame and genius was the pride 
of all, Harriet Prescott (now Mrs. Spof- 
ford), was Jane's friend and neighbor for 
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years. They were all friends, and in a 
very sympathetic and eager attitude of 
mind, you may well believe; for in the 
midst, by the centre-table, sits Jane, who 
has called them together; and knowing 
that she has really written a book, each 
one feels almost that she herself has 
written it in some unconscious way. 

I can see Jane sitting there, as I wish 
you could, with her manuscript on the 
table at her side. She is very sweet and 
good and noble looking, with soft, heavy 
braids of light-brown hair carefully ar- 
ranged on her fine shapely head; her 
forehead is full and broad ; her eyes large, 
dark blue, and pleasantly commanding, 
but with very gentle and dreamy phases 
interrupting their placid decision of ex- 
pression ; her features are classic and firm 
in Outline, with pronounced resolution in 
the close of the full lips, or of hearty 
merriment in the open laugh, illuminated 
by a dazzle of well-set teeth; her com- 
plexion fresh and pure, and the whole 
aspect of her face kind, courageous, and 
inspiring, as well as thoughtful and im- 
pressive. The poise of her head and 
rather strongly-built figure is unusually 
good, and suggestive of health, dignity, 
and leadership. 

There she sits looking up at her friends, 
with her papers in hand, and the pretty 
business-like air that so well became her, 
and bespeaks the extreme criticism of her 
hearers upon what she shall read, be- 
cause she really wants to know how it 
affects them, and what mistakes or faults 
can be detected. I wish I could re- 
member what they said and what Jane 
said; but all that has passed away. I 
only recall the enthusiastic delight with 
which chapter after chapter of ‘‘ Seven 
Little Sisters’’ was greeted ; we declared 
that it was a fairy tale of geography, and 
a work of genius in its whole conception. 
I remember Jane’s quick tossing back of 
the head, and puzzled brow, which broke 
into a laugh, as she said: *‘ Well, girls, 
it can’t be as good as you say ; there must 
be some fault in it.’’ But we all ex- 
claimed that we had done our prettiest at 
finding fault, that there wasn’t a ghost of 
a fault in it. For the incarnate beauty 
and ideality and truthfulness of her.little 
stories had melted into our being, and 
left us spell-bound, till we were one with 
each other and her. 

I would like to bring before young 
people who have read her books some 
qualities of her mind and character which 
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made her the rare woman, teacher, and 
writer that she was. I knew her from 
early girlhood. We went to the same 
schools, in more and more intimate com- 
panionship, from the time we were twelve 
until we were twenty years of age. She 
was a precocious child, early matured, 
and strong in intellectual and emotional 
experiences. She had a remarkably clear 
mind, orderly and logical in its processes, 
and loved to take up hard problems. She 
studied all her life with great joy and 
earnestness, rarely, if ever, baffled in her 
persistent learning, except by ill-health. 
She went on at a great pace in mathe- 
matics for a young girl; every step 
seemed easy to her. She took every- 
thing severe that she could get a chance 
at, in the course or out of it,—surveying, 
navigation, mechanics, mathematical as- 
tronomy, and conic sections, as well as 
the ordinary course in mathematics; the 
calculus she had worked through at six- 
teen under a very able and exact teacher. 
At the normal school she led a class 
which has had a proud intellectual record 
as teachers and workers. She was the 


easy victor in every contest: with an in- 
clusive grasp, an incisive analysis, in- 
stant generalization, a very tenacious and 


ready memory, and unusual talent for 
every effort of study, she took and held 
the first place as a matter of course until 
she graduated, when she gave the vale- 
dictory address. This valedictory was a 
prophetic note in the line of her future 
expression ; for it gave a graphic illustra- 
tion of the art of teaching geography, to 
the consideration of which she had been 
led by a logical, suggestive, and masterly 
presentation of the subject in the school 
course. Her ability and steadiness of 
working-power, as well as singleness of 
aim, attracted the attention of Horace 
Mann, who was about forming the nu- 
cleus of Antioch College, and he suc- 
ceeded in gaining her as one of his prom- 
ised New England recruits. She had at- 
tended very little to Latin, and went to 
work at once to prepare for the classical 
requirements of a college examination. 
This she did with such phenomenal ra- 
pidity, that in six weeks she had fitted 
herself for what was probably equivalent 
to a Harvard entrance examination in 
Latin: She went to Antioch, and taught 
as well as studied for a while, until her 
health gave way entirely ; and she was 
prostrate for years with brain and spine 
disorders. Of course this put an end to 
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her college career; and on her recovery 
she opened her little school in her own 
house, which she held together until her 
final illness, and to which she devoted 
her thoughts and energies, her endow- 
ments and attainments, as. well as her 
prodigal devotion and love.—/NV. £. Jour- 
nal of Education. 
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DIFFERENT STANDPOINTS. 
BY RHODA LEE. 
yea Katie Gwynn was a new 
.) scholar in Miss D ’s room. She 
was clean and neat, but rather poorly 
clad. ‘The majority of the children be- 
longed to well-to-do families, and Katie 
with her straight, stubby hair and plain 
features excited considerable attention on 
the first day. The teacher endeavored to 
draw her out and interest her in the 
work, but meeting with little encourage- 
ment—the child was slow to respond— 
she unfortunately came to the conclusion 
that Katie was either sullen and ill-na- 
tured, or remarkably stupid. Asa mat- 

ter of fact she was neither. 

She was intensely fond of reading, and 
in this branch of the work was very much 
in advance of the class. Probably it was 
partly due to this liking that she had, for 
a little girl, become strangely stooped, al- 
most deformed. This Miss D—— in her 
energetic, decided way, determined to 
cure. ‘‘ What shoulders, child!’’ ‘‘ Katie, 
straighten up, you will never grow tall 
with a back like that.’’ ‘‘ Children, just 
look how Katie Gwynn walks. Isshe 
what we would call a straight soldier ?’’ 
At remarks such as these there would be 
a smile and occasionally a laugh, that 
hurt the apparently indifferent girl more 
than any one knew. Thus Miss D—— 
thought to ridicule the child out of her 
bad habit. ‘The climax was reached one 
day when Kate was requested to walk 
round the room a number of times with 
the backs of her hands together, ex- 
tended behind her. It was done, but 
with a defiant look that strengthened the 
teacher’s belief that she was rebellious 
and obstinate. Miss D—— was not un- 
kindly disposed, but she could not like 
the child. She was so irresponsive. 

HomeE.—Katie had ceased to take in- 
terest in the school work. She prepared 
her lessons in an indifferent way, and 
wanted to stay home and take charge of 
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This was unusual, 
as she was generally very anxious to 


the younger children. 


learn. Two or three nights, after she 
had been home for a time, there were 
traces of tears to be seen, and the after- 
noon on which she walked around the 
room she burst into the little room where 
the mother sat sewing, crying and sob- 
bing, begging leave to stay home. ‘‘Only 
let me stay with you, mother, and don’t 
send me back to school,’’ was her cry. 

Poor Mrs. Gwynn had for some time 
been thinking it was her duty to go and 
have a talk with Katie’s teacher, but it 
was very hard for her to make the neces- 
sary explanations. The facts were thus 
related. The father, a well educated 
man, had once held a good position, and 
the family had been in good circum- 
stances. He was now a pitiable drunk- 
ard. Three years ago the mother had 
been ill, and was taken to the hospital. 
The four little children, who had never 
known anything but the tenderest care, 
were placed in charitable institutions. 
It was at that time that the bright, happy 
look on Katie’s face gave place to the 
present one. There was still a great deal 
of goodness and brightness in her heart, 
but it required a careful and a loving 
hand to bring it out. 

Mrs. Gwynn left her pile of sewing 
next morning and went to see Miss 
D—-—, who, after listening to the whole 
story, told Katie’s mother that she had 
truly misunderstood her pupil. Of course 
the treatment changed. The sullen looks 
gave place to sunny smiles, and Miss 
D——now says it would be difficult to 
find a more thoughtful, helpful, affection- 
ate little scholar than her friend, Katie. 





EDUCATIONAL LAW OF READING 
AND WRITING. 





BY HORACE E. SCUDDER. 





wo, all this iabor over pen and book? 
* Why pass the great steam-roller of 
compulsory education over all the boys 
and girls in the land, when we know that 
in a few years, after the pressure has been 
taken off, the greater number will wvz/e 
erabbedly, spell bv guess-work, and stumble 
over the words they find in the newspaper ? 
The few who take to books naturally will 
learn to read anyway ; those who have a 
gift for writing will find some outlet for 
expression. 
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I am not one of those who flatter them- 
selves that a child may be wafted into the 
field of knowledge ‘‘on flowery beds of 
ease.’’ One of the most humane as well as 
wise functions of the teacher, is to harden 
the bone and toughen the muscle of the 
intellect by the exercise of a judicious 
mental discipline. But it is well for us 
to take note of characteristics of childhood 
and build upon these; to study how we 
may guide and avail ourselves of qualities 
which may be more active than they are 
in ourselves. 

Happy the child who has led so healthy 
a life out of doors, and been under such 
loving home care, that the world is alive 
to him,—so alive that he passes to books 
and finds in them, too, living voices, re- 
sponsive notes. Yet even under less 
favoring conditions, childhood, unhard- 
ened by that adjustment to things visible 
and tangible which marks the mind of the 
grown man, is significantly the realm for 
the play of the forces of imagination, and 
it depends largely upon the training which 
it receives in school, in companionship, 
and in nature, whether those forces shall 
be cultivated into reasonable activity, 
thereby enriching the whole life, or 
whether they shall be stunted, stifled by 
discouragement, warped into ugly growth, 
even crushed out of existence. 

There can be little doubt that we have 
made a great advance in our method of 
giving the child an entrance into the 
mechanism of reading and writing. 
Nevertheless, I am inclined to think 
that, in devising and dwelling upon 
these improved methods, we have be- 
come so enamored of our skill as to leave 
out of sight the real thing; that we have 
expended our thought on our tools 
without sufficiently considering what the 
tools are to execute. Be this as it may, 
it is of very great consequence that we 
have perfected our system of teaching 
the elements of the arts of writing and 
reading ; for in this necessary discipline 
the movement has been so rapid as to 
leave us with the child’s fresh mind and 
active imagination still plastic, not yet 
dulled by the wearisome iteration of a 
parrot-like task. If we have been wise, 
moreover, we have kept alive the child’s 
spirit by many exercises of ingenuity, 
and by the practice, greatly to be com- 
mended, of reading aloud from the 
poets. 

In every system, we say, with pro- 
found truth, that it is the teacher who 
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makes or mars; but let us remember 
that through reading we have put the 
child into the hands of teachers whom no 
man may number; that in making it 
possible for him to read books we have 
added enormously to the power of the 
teacher; and that, of all times in the 
child’s life when this company of invisi- 
ble spirits may be called in as interpre- 
ter’s, there is none more significant, more 
impressive, than this, when, standing on 
the threshold, wondering, listening, his 
imagination sensitive to the finer in- 
fluences, he waits to hear what his books 
shall say to him when they begin to 
talk.— Atlantic Monthly. 


ARE FINAL EXAMINATIONS BEST 
FOR THE CHILDREN? 


BY SUPT. W. J. SHEARER. 


HE public schools are supposed to 
exist for the children, yet, too, often, 
the methods practiced would lead the 
thoughtful observer to believe that the 
children are for the schools; and the 
schools for the superintendent, teachers 
and controllers. As then the schools 
exist for the children, not what is easiest 
for the superintendent, nor what is most 
agreeable to the teachers, nor even what 
is in strictest accord with the whims of 
the controllers, but what is best for the 
children, should be the question con- 
scientiously asked concerning each of the 
many perplexing problems connected with 
the organization and management of 
these schools. ‘‘ The persistent devotion 
to stated examinations, as a measure of 
progress, is the most hopeless sign in the 
public school system, It is hopeless, be- 
cause so fully believed in, and yet so fu- 
tile.’’ Such editorial statements, in pa- 
pers of accepted worth, are becoming too 
frequent to be ignored. May there not be 
more truth in them than many imagine? 
Would it not be well for all, who are in any 
way responsible for existing methods, to 
consider the interests of the children in this 
very important matter? Having viewed 
them from the standpoint of the pupil, 
the parent, the teacher, the principal and 
the superintendent, we cannot but feel 
that final examinations are not best for 
the children; and name a few of these 
reasons for the faith that is in us. 
1. As generally carried on, they are 
and must be addressed to a system of 
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drilled-in facts to be answered from mem- 
ory. If the object of education be to de- 
velop this particular kind of memory at 
the expense of all the other faculties, to 
fill the mind with words without ideas, 
that the child may repeat parrot-like the 
thoughts of others, to teach to imitate 
and to repeat rather than to think, to en- 
able the children to ‘‘ get through exam- 
inations,’’ then final examinations, as 
tests for promotion, are good and satisfac- 
tory. But if it be to develop all those 
powers, with which in greater or less de- 
gree God has endowed us, to ‘‘ bring up 
children and form men,’’ to ‘‘ develop in 
the individual all the perfection of which 
he is susceptible,’’ then we believe that 
examinations, upon which so much de- 
pends, defeat the very object for which we 
are supposed to work. 

2. They prevent broad and progressive 
teaching, and make of the teacher a 
‘*grind.’’ Every teacher who is to be 
judged by the results of the final test, 
must get into rut work and turn out ma- 
chine pupils. No time can be spent in 
securing the clear explanation, the logi- 
cal analysis, the useful and interesting 
knowledge; all these must be left behind, 
all are neglected for that which will pay 
in examination percentage. These ex- 
aminations, consisting of a definite num- 
ber of questions adapted to numerical 
marking, must end in failure, for they 
are nothing more than an attempt to 
measure mental activity by mechanical 
means. Being of necessity one-sided 
and narrow, they will be followed by 
narrow teaching; for the character of the 
examination determines the character of 
the work necessary to prepare for it. 

3. What knowledge the children do 
possess, if it may be called knowledge, 
has been forced by the hurried commit- 
ting of ‘‘ possible questions,’’ ‘‘pointers,’’ 
** tips,’’ and ‘‘ one- word answers,’’ which 
can not be understood or retained. As 
with the stomach, so with the mind; not 
that which enters, but that which is di- 
gested and assimilated, strengthens and 
develops. Over-loading either the stom- 
ach or the mind leads to indigestion, dis- 
gust, and nausea. Is it any wonder that, 
so early, many take a dislike to all learn- 
ing and therefore get only what they 
must? What teacher does not know of 
many whom the fear of examination has 
driven out of school? How often the 
teacher’s anxiety about the final aver- 
ages of the poor pupils causes her to urge 
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that they be removed to a lower grade, 
or quietly forces them out of school ! 
Could she have felt that she would not 
be judged by the results of the “‘ finals,’’ 
she would have been glad to have them 
remain and get what they could. 

4. Final examinations tend to much 
unnecessary drudgery on the part of the 
pupils and teachers, and cause many 
mental wrecks. The pupils know that, 
no matter what the condition of their 
health, a failure at this time means utter 
failure, means the spending of another 
year in ‘‘threshing over old straw.” 
That strength and blood which should 
go to build up body and brain, is ex- 
pended in senseless over-pressure. By 
insensible degrees the physical powers 
of the nervous are undermined and they 
fail, while the scheming who worry over 
nothing, and have been wasting time 
during the year, because of self-confidence 
and little regard for what is right, by 
hook or crook manage to get the answer, 
and pass. Few, except the conscientious 
teacher or the anxious parent, can fully 
realize the dreadful results of the mental 
strain on those who have constantly been 
“‘crammed’’ not only every day during 
the whole year, but on whom the agony 
has been inflicted even to the last minute, 
even tothe day ofexamination. By acci- 
dent, to-day’s Every Eveniug, of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, fell into our hands, 
and we quote, without comment, the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ Hoping to correct certain in- 
judicious practices in connection with the 
final examinations, the Superintendent 
last week sent the following to all the 
principals: ‘It has come to be the practice 
of teachers to drill their pupils on the 
morning of the examination on the sub- 
ject of that day’s examination. This is 
an unwise practice and should not be 
continued.’’’ Some teachers evidently 
realized the strain on the pupils, and 
feared the final reckoning, for the same 
article continues as follows: ‘‘ The other 
extreme, that of depriving the pupils of 
their books, that they may not study any 
during the week of the examination, 
seems to me about equally unwise.’’ 
Is it any wonder that, so often, we read 
of such cases as we find in the Philadel- 
phia 7imes, of the same date, which tells 
a sad story, under the heading, ‘‘ His 
mind was deranged from over-study; he 
was preparing for examination.’’ Is it 
any wonder that doctors, all over the 
land, are telling of the fact that ‘‘ Ner- 
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vous diseases are increasing at an alarm- 
ing rate, especially among school chil- 
dren ?”’ 

5. The pupils who have been absent, 
or who for any other reason are unable to 
swallow the mass of indigestible material 
catechised into the rest, fail, even though 
their ability to do the work in the next 
grade is far above that of those who get 
the answers. Surely the question to be 
asked concerning the promotion of a 
child is not, What answers can he get? 
but, Has he the ability to do the work in 
the next grade? For it is indeed a ser- 
ious thing for children to lose a year in 
school. Little wonder that almost always 
their faculties are deadened and their am- 
bition destroyed. 

6. The effect upon character-building 
of the great temptation to deceit and 
cheating, and the increase in number of 
the cases of corporal punishment, are 
not the: least objections that may be 
raised. All must agree that their tend- 
ency is to develop and foster deceit, jeal- 
ousy and selfishness on the part of the 
pupils ; and dishonesty, scolding and irri- 
tability on the part of the teacher. How 
often the child is punished by the tired, 
overworked teacher, because of the dread 
that they may not be able to make a good 
showing in examination! Punished for 
not doing what perhaps he could not do, 
and more likely what would be best un- 
done ! 

7. The time spent is one-third more 
than is necessary to give as much useful 
knowledge and more educational training. 
This statement is made advisedly, for ex- 
perience proves that often almost One-half 
of the time is spent in loading up for the 
examination. In fact, in some instances, 
all the time is spent in ‘‘cramming’’ for 
examination. Some light onthe subject is 
given in a late issue of the ///inots School 
,’ The text-books 
are divided off into so many lessons for 
each month, and the monthly examination 
questions sent out by the superintendent 
adhere rigidly to the month’s work. 
The pupils pass high, for they are prac- 
tically drilled upon the answers to the 
questions during the month, which were 
to be asked at the end of it, and credit is 
given for half-answers and quarter-an- 
swers, even to tenths. A number of 
county superintendents in Illinois, and if 
rumor may be credited, in some neigh- 
boring states, have improved upon this 
so far as to farm out the making of these 
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questions to an outline vender, who fur- 
nishes the questions to the superintend- 
ent on condition that the superintendent 
will use his influence and authority in 
selling to the teachers the vender’s out- 
lines. This works well for both vender 
and superintendent. The one finds a 
profitable market for his wares, and the 
other is relieved of the necessity of know- 
ing anything about the instruction given 
in the schools. The pupils pass high 
and the hoodwinked parents are pleased, 
while the intelligent and conscientious 
teacher protests—sotlo voce. 


| 
| 
| 
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persistent devotion to stated examinations 
as a measure of progress is the most hope- 
less sign in the public school system. 
The faith in them is so absolute that no 
other methods will be tried. It is the 
easiest way for the superintendent, and 
yet it affords no real estimate of the hon- 
esty of the work done by those very 
pupils who need most the watchful help 
and stimulus of the teacher. Cramming 


| is so easy, subterfuge is so readily re- 


sorted to, that in nine cases out of ten, the 


| pupils who need watching to make them 


This is the | 


iron rule of mechanism by which pupils | 
| are the result of much careful watching 


are educated by the dozen, or by the 
company, or by the regiment, as condi- 
tions may determine.”’ 

8. But, perhaps the greatest objection 
to final examinations, is because of their 
tendency to eliminate the personal ele- 
ment and to make it impossible to re- 
spect, to any degree, the individual 
capacity of the pupil. 


In truth they are | 





the cause and bulwark of the attempted | 


uniformity. So long as they remain, so 
long will the serious charge, that ‘‘ The 
public school machinery requires uni- 
formity in every child,’’ be well founded, 
if not unanswerable. So long will the 
grades be ironclad as they endeavor to 


| school teaching. 


honestly studious are the ones who make 
the best examination. These conclusions 


of school work. It is the devotion of 
school men to these methods that brought 
out such severe strictures on the public 
school system as were written by Dr. 
Rice last year, and as are constantly 
being made by the newspapers and liter- 
ary periodicals of the day.”’ 

Says the Pittsburg Daz/y Leader: ‘‘We 
hear much of the need of uniformity in 
The young idea must, 


| forsooth, be cultivated by rule and square, 


overcome not only the difference of tem- | 


the difference in mental ability, which 
the Almighty has predetermined. Re- 
move this cause of the present system of 


grading, and you make it possible to | 


grade the schools in accordance with the 
ability of the individual child, rather 
than according to the supposed ‘‘average 
ability of the school’’ of fifty or sixty! 
All must agree that fifty children can no 
more he held together in mental develop- 
ment, than in physical growth! Why 
then must it be attempted? 
the scholars been fitted to the schools 
long enough? Is it not time to adapt 
the grades to the scholars? That this is 
being understood is shown by the criti- 
cism of leading journals and by such edi- 
torial comment in leading papers as the 
following from the 7oronto Mail; ‘‘ The 
tendency of examinations is to reduce 
the schools to the level of educational 
mills.’’ And this from the Z/khart (Ind.) 
Review: “At a late meeting of school 
superintendents at Indianapolis, those 
officials decided that regular examina- 
tions are the best means of estimating the 
effect of school work on the pupils. The 


Have not | 











ignoring individuality and the different 
types of taste and character which, cramp 
them as you may, will sooner or later 
burst their bonds and assert themselves 
in the choice of occupation or otherwise. 


perament and home advantages, but even | Final examinations on the percentage 


plan are the bulwark of uniformity. Take 
away these safeguards of the system, 
which fits the square unit of humanity 
into the round hole and vice versa; and 
what isthe result? The capable teacher, 
no longer confined to a groove, is free to 
broaden her sphere, to differentiate be- 
tween the varying capabilities and talents 
of her pupils, to help the little ones in- 
stead of driving them; and, at the close 
of the year to make her recommendations 
for promotion, not in accordance with the 
ability of every member of a class to do 
the same thing in the same ironclad way, 
but on the basis of average fitness, esti- 
mated from the actual mental capacity of 
each pupil, as shown by his daily work 
in the school room. It is not uncommon 
for children to fail on examination and 
be thrown back, to their infinite discour- 
agement, year after year, because some 
faculties, easy of cultivation in others, 
are dormantinthem. Itisa well known 
fact that children who could not learn to 
draw if professors of high art were to 
hammer at them for a life time, have been 
rejected by the Pittsburgh High School 
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examiners on account of this one defect, 
for which Providence seems to be respon- 
sible. . . . It has taken a long time to 
bring the pedagogic fraternity anywhere 
to realize that a year of faithful and in- 
telligent daily achievement on the part of 
a child in the schoolroom, is worth a 
hundred-fold as much as the pyrotechnic 
display made by youngsters with long 
memories at a final examination. The 
leaven is working, however, and the step 
taken at New Castle may be hailed as an 
exemplification of a tendency that will 
ultimately extend to every school district 
in the State. Pittsburg, it is to be hoped, 
will not be behindhand in adopting so 
beneficial and rational a reform.’’ 

g. If the above reasons are not satisfac- 
tory, we would say, without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction, that for the purpose 
of estimating the ability of the children 
or the determining their power to do the 
work of advanced grades, examinations 
are useless and superfluous. Every 
teacher worthy of the name and place, 
knows long before examination what its 
result should be. 


Oe 


MOTHER NOT TO BLAME. 





HERE are probably none of our read- 
ers, or at any rate very few, who 
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would willfully lay the blame for their | 


own misdeeds on the shoulders of others. 
There are many who are doing it uncon- 
sciously, however. You ask in what 
wav? Let this story answer : 

Tom had been an idle, careless, mis- 
chievous boy in school. He did not 
mean to be a bad boy, but he wanted to 
do about as he liked without seeming to 
care how much he troubled others by it. 
He had a seat-mate who was quite unlike 
him, in that he was careful to try to 
please his teachers. 

One day Tom heard his teachers talk- 
ing about some of their pupils; he heard 
his own name mentioned, and then that 
of his seat-mate. 

‘**Jamie must have a lovely mother, I 
think,’’ said one, ‘‘ for he is always so 
polite and agreeable, and tries very hard 
to please all who are around him.”’ 

**I have heard that Tom Dunn’s 
mother is a good woman,”’ said another, 
‘*but I don’t see how it is that she has 
such an unpleasant boy. I think he has 
a generous nature, and when he likes can 
show fine manners. It is my opinion 
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that his mother tries to teach him just 
what is right, but he will not listen to her 
teaching. You know there is many a 
boy that will go on to destruction in spite 
of his mother.’’ 

Tom had heard enough to make him 
miserable for the rest of the day ; and he 
had not put conscience away so far but 
that he could hear a whisper: *‘ You’ve 
been a mean boy, and they’ve laid it all 
to your mother.’”’ 

Now he did really love his mother, and 
could not bear the thought that he had 
brought discredit upon her. After 
school that night he lingered until the 
others had passed out, and going up to 
his teacher he said slowly : 

‘*T want to tell you—that—that mother 
isn’t a bit to blame. Don’t lay it to my 
mother—-all my bad ways, I mean.’’ 

Tom did not think at all of what a 
brave thing he was doing; he thought of 
nothing but the wish to defend his 
mother. But when the teacher took his 
hand and said, ‘‘ Your mother must be a 
brave lady, Tom, for her boy has shown 
himself brave to-night, and I shall expect 
good things from him in the future,’’ he 
thought, ‘‘I wonder if the other boys 
know that all they do, good or bad, is 
laid to their mothers ?”’ 


_>— — 


THE TICKING OF THE CLOCK. 





BY MRS. ALFRED BALDWIN. 





E was a small tenant farmer, Elijah 

Walrond, or Old ’Lijah as he was 
commonly called, who, by dint of hard 
work, hard living, and saving, had con- 
trived to lay back enough money to make 
a frugal provision for his old age. ’Li- 
jah’s wife died the year before he quitted 
the farm that had been their home for 
forty years, and when he lost her it was 
like losing a part of himself. He was never 
the same man again. It took the heart 
out of his work when there was no wife 
to talk it over with; he could not relish 
the food prepared by a strange hand, and 
he lay awake at nights in his loneliness, 
staring into the darkness with tearless 
eyes. There was nothing left to make 
life sweet to him, and his seventy years 
weighed on him like a hundred. Then 
he asked his landlord to let him off the 
short remainder of his lease, and he left 
the farm to live in the white cottage with 
the big garden down by the common. 
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His neighbors said that Old ’Lijah 
would go silly with loneliness all by him- 
self, for he saw nobody and spoke to no 
one but the woman who came to clean 
and to do his bit of cooking. He seldom 
left the house, and never went beyond the 
garden, and he had not entered the 
church since the day of his wife’s funeral. 
The rector of the parish, who had known 
Elijah Walrond many years, called to ask 
him why he never saw him in his accus- 
tomed place on a Sunday, but the old 
man would only reply, ‘‘I canna do it, 
sir; I canna doit? ’Er’d used to go to 
church with me, and I canna go alone,’’ 
and lapse into silence again. There was 
no one at home now to care what he did, 
or whether he was well or ill, so he 
ceased to strive against stiffness and 
rheumatism, and crept along with the 
help of a stick, with bowed shoulders, as 
though he carried a heavy burden. Old 
’Lijah was in a “‘ parlous state,’’ both of 
body and mind, when one day the very 
best thing that could happen befell him, 
though it came about through some one 
else's sorrow. 

’Lijah had an only child—a daughter 
—who some years previously had married 
a ne’er-do-well of the name of Grove, and 
lived with him in the north of England, 
where, after a short career of idleness and 
poverty, he died, leaving Jane a widow 
with one little child. Jane Grove had 
not a farthing in the world to call her 
own when she had paid her fare to travel 
southwards to her father, and her sticks 
of furniture had been sold to pay for her 
husband’s burial, for her honest pride re- 
volted at a pauper’s funeral. She knew 
that her father had left the farm, but in 
however poor a place he lived now, he 
would not shut the door upon his 
daughter, though he had been displeased 
with her for marrying as she did. But 


bygones were bygones, and though the. 


mother who would have welcemed her 
child was dead, Jane could cook and 
work for her father, and make the mean- 
est plage seem like home; and good as 
her intentions were towards the old man, 
she could not tell—no one could have told 
—the kindness she was about to do him. 

Jane Grove reached her father’s cottage 
in the gray of a summer evening, weary 
and footsore with her long walk from the 
Station, carrying her sleeping child in her 
arms. She inquired from a man whom 
she met crossing the common where Eli- 
jah Walrond lived, and he pointed to her 





the little white cottage with the big gar- 
den. Slowly she walked up the long, 
narrow path, with its straggling border 
of sweet-smelling pinks, wondering that 
the place was so uutidy and ill-kept, till 
she stood on the threshold of the half- 
opened door. She tapped timidly, and 
no one replying to her knock, she looked 
into the kitchen, and there sat her father 
dozing in his chair by the chimney cor- 
ner. She was shocked at the change in 
his appearance. His features were sharp 
and worn, his hands like birds’ claws, 
and a ragged growth of white beard and 
mustache covered his once well-shaven 
face ; nor was old ’Lijah as clean as he 
might have been. His stockings were in 
holes and his clothes ragged and un- 
mended. It was plain to be seen that he 
had lost all interest in himself, and that 
there was no woman to look after him. 
Jane entered, and quietly seated herself 
opposite to her father, and her tears fell 
fast as she took in the meaning of his for- 
lorn and neglected aspect, and whispered 
to herself, ‘‘Oh, mother, mother !’’ 

When ’Lijah opened his eyes, there sat 
his daughter on the other side of the 
hearth, nursing a child on her lap. At 
first he did not know who it was, and 
looked vaguely puzzled until he heard 
her voice. 

‘“*Tt’s me, father; it’s Jane come to live 
with you, and make you comfortable.”’ 

He did not seem startled, and received 
the announcement with the most matter- 
of-fact calm. 

‘* Whatever brings you back i’ these 
parts? It’s trouble, I doubt,’’ and the 
old man shook a boding head. 

‘‘Ay, father, trouble enough it is! 
My man’s dead, and I ’aven’t a penny in 
the world and no home but what you'll 
give me, and this little lad to keep,’’ and 
the child, now wide awake, sat up on her 
lap and looked about him. 

‘*What’s that you say about a little 
lad? You’ve got a little lad to keep?’’ 
and there was a strange stir in the old 
man’s heart as he uttered the words, for 
he had never had a son of his own, and 
it had been the great disappointment of 
his life. 

For reply Jane crossed the hearth with 
her child in her arms, and set him on the 
old man’s shrunken knees—as beautiful 
a boy of twelve months old as a mother 
ever doted on. 

‘*Yes, father, that’s my little lad as 
I’ve got to keep ; that’s little Peter, your 
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own little grandson ; and he’s rare good 


company a’ready for lonely folks. Many’s | 


the time he’s dried my tears watching ’is 
pretty ways. ’Old ’im tight, father, for 
’e isn’t used to old folks, and p’raps e’ 
mayn’t take to you.”’ 

No need to tell ’Lijah to hold his little 
grandson carefully. The touch of the 
child’s firm young flesh, the sight of his 
golden hair in lamb-like curls, his gen- 
tian-blue eyes and moist, innocent breath, 
nourished his old bones, and he felt there 
was vital warmth in him yet. And 
when little Peter put up a dimpled hand 
to grasp his ragged beard, and made 
pretty baby jabbering, and laughed in his 
troubled old face, displaying four pearly- 
white teeth like grains of rice, the frost in 
the grandfather’s heart, that had bound it 
since his wife died, melted, and he said: 

‘* Jane, if you ’aven’t got a penny in 
the world, your man’s left you rich 
enough wi’ a little lad like this! You 
must bide wi’ me—both of you.’’ 

‘** Ay, father, 30 we will. But look you 
how that grey wire beard o’ yourn is 
scratchin’ little Peter’s face! You'll 
’ave to shave it off, and poor mother al- 
ways thought so much o’ your clean 
chin !’’ 

The ragged beard was duly taken off, 
and the old man began the trouble of 
shaving again, and renewed his acquaint- 
ance with soap and water, for the little 


lad’s sake ; and his daughter washed and | 


' 
' 
| 
| 
' 





mended his clothes, and ’Lijah looked | 


once more himself, but old—very old. 
’Lijah’s whole heart was garnered upin 
his little grandson, and as the boy grew 
older it was a pretty sight to see them in 
the fields together, the child briuging 
wild flowers to the old man to name, or a 
bird’s egg or nest; but whatever it was 


he could tell him everything about it, | 


and nothing short of that would content 
little Peter. For he had a healthy child’s 
thirst for every kind of knowledge, so 
long as it was not what schoolmasters 
teach or what comes out of a book, and 
he was eager after all country lore and 
old-world word-of-mouth wisdom. It was 
wonderful how much the little lad learned 


from his grandfather about four-footed | 


creatures, from oxen to stoats and weas- 
els, and he could have passed an exami- 
nation with honors in the names, songs, 
and plumage of British birds. 

The two were inseparable companions, 
and Peter would rather play with his 
grandfather, whom he regarded as an 





| question. 
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| overgrown child with bent back and stiff 


legs, than with any little boy of his own 
age in the neighborhood. 
Jane Grove would stand on the door- 


| step and smile as she watched her father 


and his little grandson set out for a walk 
hand in hand, perfectly happy and con- 
tent together. ‘‘They’re more like a pair 
o’ lovers, them two, than anything else! 
Father’s like wrapped up in that lad, and 
don’t think o’ me exceptin’ to eat the 
vittles I cook and set afore ’im ; nor little 
Peter, ’e don’t think o’ me neither so 
long as’ecan ’ave’is grandad! They’re 
both of ’hem civil to me, and that’s about 
all they are, they’re so took up with each 
other.’’ 

When little Peter had stuck to his 
grandfather like his shadow for five years, 
he began to be aware that his beloved 
companion could not see very far, and 
was shaky on his legs, got tired before 
they were half across the common, had a 
habit of falling asleep in the midst of the 
most interesting conversation about rooks 
and water-rats, and was growing deaf, so 
that he had to speak loud to make him 
hear. These things grieved little Peter, 
and as he could not see the necessity for 
them, he asked his grandfather what he 
did them for. 

‘*Grandad,’’ he said, as he walked 
slowly by his side, having hold of his 
hand, ‘‘grandad, why don’t you run as 
quick as me?”’ 

The old man smiled delightedly at a 
question that seemed to him to display 
little Peter’s immense mental powers. 

‘It’s seventy ’ears too late, my little 
lad, for grandfather to go running about 
like a little dog at a fair.’’ 

‘*But, grandfather, you know a deal 
more than me; you’d ought to know how 
to run ever so fast, and climb the bank 
and gather blackberries same as me.”’ 

‘“Ay, so I did when I was your age, 
but blackberries was bigger then than 
what they are now. They was worth 
climbing for seventy ’ears ago, I can tell 
you! But I’m anold man now, Peter,”’ 
and ’Lijah looked down on the child’s 


| upturned face, that was fresh and clear as 


a flower. 

Little Peter walked on a few paces in 
thoughtful silence. ‘‘ But, grandfather, 
what makes you such an old, old man?’’ 
And ’Lijah laughed with delight at the 
Oh, Peter was a rare, deep 
little chap: he’d get to the bottom of 
everything if he could. 
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“It’s nothing but Anna Dominoes as 
makes me such a’ old, old man, and that’s 
Latin for the ’earof the Lord. It’s Anna 
Dominoes, that's the matter wi’ me, little 
Peter, and nothin’ else,’’ and the child 
stored up the mysterious words in his 
tenacious memory. 

Not long afterwards Old ’Lijah, who 
had grown neighborly again now that he 
was happy, went one evening, accom- 
panied by his grandson, to spend an hour 
with his old friend, Farmer Blewitt. The 
two old men were seated in arm-chairs at 
each side of the table, with a tobacco jar 
and cider mugs, and a small narrow box 
before them. Little Peter was lying on 
the hearth playing with a young spaniel 
puppy, in whose delightful society he was 
wholly absorbed, till he heard Farmer 
Blewit say : 

‘‘Let’s have a game o’ dominoes, 
’Lijah ; it’s many a day since you and 
me played together.”’ 

Little Peter sat up. 

‘*I don’t mind if Ido play a game,”’ 
said his grandfather. 

Little Peter rose to his feet, pushed the 
frivolous and seductive puppy aside as 
being likely to interfere with serious busi- 
ness, and modestly, but firmly, approached 
the table where the old men were begin- 
ning their game. He laid his hand on 
his grandfather’s arm, but he did not feel 
it at first, so he pressed harder. 

‘** Hallo! little chap, what’s up ?”’ 

**Don’t touch none o’ them dominoes, 
grandfather! Don't touch ’em,’’ said 
little Peter urgently. 

‘* Whatever’s to do with you, Peter? 
You're onreasonable!’’ said ’Lijah, with 
as near an approach to asperity as was 
possible towards his little grandson. 

But Peter was not to be daunted. 
‘* Grandfather, don't you remember that 
day when I asked what made you such 
an old, old man, you said it was Anna 
Dominoes as did it all? Don’t touch ’em, 
grandfather, don’t touch one of ’em!’’ 
and Peter’s young face was full of 
anxiety. 

Old ’Lijah and Farmer Blewitt laughed 
till they cried, while ’Lijah told him what 
he had said to the little chap in the lane 
about his age; ‘‘for he’s that peart, I 


. said Anna Dominoes was the matter wi’ 


me, speaking Latin, and Latin or Greek 
he’ll get to the reason o’ things! No, 
little Peter, these ain’t the kind o’ domi- 
noes that’s madean old, old man o’ your 
grandad; it was the ’ear of the Lord I 
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was speaking on, and when you go, to 
school you’ll learn all about un !’’ 

Peter was now an active little slip of 
seven years of age, never still except 
when he was sleeping, and not knowing 
what it was to be tired. He had grown 
used to his grandfather’s increasing in- 
firmities by now, but they irked his rest- 
less young body and spirit, and on their 
walks together, when the old man sat 
down by the wav weary and breathless, 
little Peter beguiled the time running to 
and fro as fast as he could, to let off his 
pent-up energy, after crawling at a snail’s 
pace by Old ’Lijah’s side. 

A few weeks later and little Peter again 
returned with a child’s persistence to the 
puzzling subject of his grandfather’s de- 
caying strength. 

‘** Grandfather, if it isn’t the dominoes 
that does it, do tell me what it is that 
makes you such an old, old man !”’ 

Old ’Lijah did not laugh at the boy’s 
question now. He felt his life feeble 
within him, and he did not know what 
to say in reply that could be intelligible 
to a child. They were alone in the 
kitchen, and no sound was heard but the 
loud ticking of the tall clock, the audible 
footstep of time. The old man looked 
into the child’s fresh young face as he 
stood between his knees waiting for an 
answer, and he smiled feebly, and pressed 
the firm, round cheek with his shaking 
hand, but he said nothing. 

‘*But what is it, grandfather, that 
makes you such an old, very old man ?’’ 

Then ’Lijah looked up at the tall clock 
whose loud tick tack penetrated his dull 
hearing, and it seemed to him as though 
he had heard it for eighty years, counting 
out aloud the minutes, hours, days and 
years of his whole life. 

‘* It’s the ticking of the clock, my little 
lad, the ticking of the clock, that makes 
grandfather such an old, old man ;’’ and 
Peter was satisfied with the reply, and 
set his young brains to work to find out 
how he could baffle the evil influence of 
the clock. 

Now the tall-case clock was a very big 
person for a small boy to tackle. He 
stood six feet without his shoes, with a 
huge round face behind a pane of glass, 
and a long front door opening straight 
into his vitals; and Peter had peeped in 
on winding-up days, and seen two heavy 
weights hanging, and the shining brass 
pendulum swinging to and fro, whose 
everlasting tick tack had made an old 
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man of his grandfather. Well, never 
mind, wait till some time when mother 
was out of the house, and grandfather 
asleep in the big arm-chair, as he was 
nearly all day long now, and little Peter 
knew what he would do! 

Not many days afterwards everything 
happened as Peter wished, and he looked 
out of the window to make sure that his 
mother was at a safe distance at the top 
of the garden—and there she was, stand- 
ing with her back to the house, busy 
pegging clothes on the line, so that no 
danger need be feared from that quarter. 
Indoors, too, all was equally favorable to 
the carrying out of little Peter’s deep-laid 
scheme. Grandfather really was older 
than ever to-day. He had not stirred 
from the big chair since he came down in 
the morning, and when he was spoken to 
he said nothing, he only smiled and fell 
into a doze. He was fast asleep now, 
and little Peter’s heart beat with joy to 
think what a fine surprise he was prepar- 
ing for his grandfather. What would the 
old man think when he felt the stiffness 
and trembling going out of his legs and 
back, his eyes growing clear and bright 
again, and his deafness leaving him? all 
which would be sure to happen if the 
clock would only stop ticking. 

Grandfather was so fast asleep, with 
his head leaning forward on his breast, 
that little Peter was not afraid of waking 
him. He summoned all his courage to 
his aid and stepped cautiously up to the 
great clock, with its menacing tick-tack, 
unlocked its front door, opened it wide, 
and peeped into the resonant cavern in 
its inside, with the heavy iron weights 
hanging and the bright brass pendulum 
swaying to and fro with its everlasting 
tick tack, tick tack. Then, without giv- 
ing himself time to take fright at hisown 
daring, he seized hold of the swinging 
pendulum and, after a brief effort, held it 
in his hand, a silent, motionless thing. 

Then little Peter loosed his hold, and 
glanced over his shoulder at the old man, 
but he was still quietly sleeping. He 
cautiously closed the door of the tall 
clock towering above him in silence, and 
seated himself on a stool at his grand- 
father’s feet, waiting to tell him when he 
awoke how he had stopped the ticking 
of the clock that made him such an old, 
old man. There his mother found him 


sitting when she returned from the garden, 
and neither daughter nor grandson could 
rouse the old man from the sleep that 
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knows no waking. When the pendulum 
was set swinging once more, the clock 
began to tick again as though nothing 
had happened, and it ticked out the 
minutes till they grew into years, and 
little Peter became big Peter, and long 
before that he understood what his grand- 
father had meant.—Longman’ s Magazine. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 








BY W. W. STETSON. 





O not allow pupils to be boisterous in 
the school-room before or after school 
hours or at recesses. 

Attention, interest and energy on the 
part of pupils are goals to be striven for. 

The regular work of the school is the 
work that should have your best efforts. 

It is what the pupil is inspired to du 
that makes him stronger and better. 

If you can inspire a few, it will react 
and become an inspiration to others. 

Aid the ordinary child to do his best. 
Make him feel that he is capable of some- 
thing better than he is. Recognize and 
reward effort as well as achievement. 

The extent to which pupils are inter- 
ested in the books from the library will be 
measured by the extent to which you help 
them to understand and appreciate them. 

Be careful to ventilate your room thor- 
oughly before and after each session and 
during recesses. 

Use any worthy influence you can 
command to instill into the miads of the 
children an aversion to the use of alcohol 
and narcotics. 

The more ‘‘go’’ you put into your 
work, the easier it will go. 

Be more alert to commend than anxious 
to criticise. 

You cannot do your duty by your 
pupils unless you have the instincts of a 
student and the habits of a_ scholar. 
Your true success will be largely limited 
and measured by the breadth of your 
scholarship. 

Study the motives that control chil- 
dren, and use every effort to foster those 
that are ennobling. 

Take an account of stock occasionally. 
Have the courage to make a candid esti- 
mate of your pedagogical belongings. 

Interest pupils in current events of im- 
portance, and help them to know some- 
thing scientifically definite of the things 
with which they come in daily contact. 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 

Ye may beayestickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.— Scotch Farmer. 
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E are told by Prof. J. F. Rothrock, 

Commissioner of Forestry, that on 
Spruce Run, in Centre county, lives a 
family whose children have to go eight 
miles to the nearest school. An older 
son walked this distance until he had 
learned to read, write, and cipher; and 


then started a little school at home for 


the purpose of teaching his younger 
brothers and sisters what he knew. 
Another family in the same tract has six 
miles to the nearest school. During his 
recent travels in the forests of Pennsyl- 
vania the professor one day met two little 
girls, one of them about eight years of 
age and the other still smaller, who said 
they were going to school. ‘‘ How far 
must you go?’’ heasked. ‘‘ Not very far,’’ 
said one of them, ‘‘ only two and a half 
miles.’’ A clergyman of Port Allegany, 
Warren county, reports that on a summer 
fishing excursion into a neighboring 
county of this State he found a school- 
house in the woods with but one other 
house in sight. He fished five miles up 
the stream without seeing another house. 
On his return he inquired at the school- 
house whence the pupils came. The 
teacher said, ‘‘ We furnish them.’’ On 
further inquiry he found the school-house 
was for the accommodation of one family, 
that the mother had been hired to teach 
her own children, and that only the 
younger members of the family were at 
school, the older children being busy at 
the time in the harvest field. 





THE monthly wages to be paid to 
teachers should be specifically determined 
and agreed upon by the Directors when 
the teachers are employed. The amount 
to be paid should be fixed by the Board 
without regard to any future contingency 
or condition dependent upon the report of 
the Superintendent. .The Directors are 
authorized and required by law to fix the 
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amount of teachers’ salaries, and no other 
official has anything whatever to do with 
the salaries, and should not be asked or 
permitted to assume the responsibility 
which rests exclusively upon the Direc- 
tors themselves. When teachers are em- 
ployed let their monthly wages be fixed 
by the Directors as the law requires, 
without imposing upon the teachers any 
limitations or conditions which the law 
does not authorize and which in any 
event are of doubtful validity. 

If teachers neglect their duties in the 
schoolroom or prove to be incompetent, 
the County Superintendent may revoke 
their certificates, or they may be dis- 
missed by the Board for legal cause; but 
the law nowhere authorizes the Directors 
to delegate to the Superintendent or any 
other official the powers and duties which 
devolve exclusively upon the Boards 
themselves. 





AT a meeting of Normal School Prin- 
cipals held in Harrisburg, December 11th, 
the plan of establishing township high 
schools was endorsed. A course for the 
training of teachers competent to take 
charge of such high schools, was mapped 
out and submitted to the State Superin- 
tendent for approval. At the same meet- 
ing it was decided to secure, if possible, 
an increase of the State Board of Ex- 
aminers, so as to secure a more thorough 
final examination of the classes in the 
several State Normal Schools. 





Supt. HENRY R. Rorn, of Bradford, 
died on Saturday evening, December 8th, 
aged 40 years, 2 months, and 7 days. He 
was a graduate of Dickinson College. 
He taught at Mechanicsburg and Sun- 
bury in this State, at Pennington, N. J., 
and was officially connected with the 
schools of Meadville and Cleveland pre- 
vious to his election as Superintendent of 
Bradford. The Avening Star says that 
‘the results of his administration were 
felt and appreciated in every household 
that sent pupils to his schools.’’ ‘‘We 
regard his death,’’ says the editor, ‘‘asa 
positive loss ; but he left his impress upon 
the city schools, and his influence will be 
helpful in after years. The schools have 
entered upon an eraof progress. Modern 
enlightenment has touched them. With- 
out detracting from the merit of the 
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School Board in the reorganization of the 
schools and in the infusion of nineteenth 
century blood into the system, it is simple 
justice to say that the suggesting intelli- 
gence, the animating spirit, and the exec- 
utive head was Superintendent Roth.’’ 





Pror. GEORGE F. Mutt, of Franklin 
and Marshall College, writes: ‘‘I want to 
thank you for the great pleasure and 

rofit I have had from reading your rem- 
iniscences of Rev. Mr. Crumbaugh. He 
was true grit. There is genuine pathos 
in some of the passages—pathos of such 
kind, I mean, as makes the blood tingle 
with sympathy and in responsive accord. 
That was aterrible thing for his sisters to 
do to the little fellow on the nutting ex- 
pedition, and yet it is doubtless very 
common. I fancied I could feel the cut- 
ting bitterness that must have entered 
the soul white as truth itself, to rankle 
there, and bear its horrid fruit of suspicion, 
doubt and misgiving.’’ 





IN connection with the general subject 
of examinations, as discussed by Supt. 
Shearer of New Castle, in the present 
issue of Zhe Journal, we give below an 
extract from the annual report for 1892-3, 
of Supt. Wanner, of York, who has for 
some years taken an advanced position 
upon the question of promotions: 

‘*'The teachers decide whether or not 
pupils ought to be promoted. They 
should know better than any one else 
the value of the average daily work of 
the pupil, and are expected to decide in 
accordance therewith, and not upon the 
per cents. that may result from a few 
special examinations. In making an es- 
timate of the value of the average daily 
work, teachers are permitted to use their 
own methods. Written examinations 
are not discountenanced. The reverse is 
the case. Frequent written examina- 
tions, or tests, unannounced in advance, 
so as to prevent special preparation, are 
held. The fact that no notice is given of 
a written recitation, prevents the laggard 
from cramming for the occasion. Such 
an examination puts a premium upon 
the efforts of those who prepare good 
daily work, and results in failure to those 
who are not studious. The test may be 


on the assigned lesson for the day, or on 
the work of the previous week or two. 
Whilst promotions are regularly made at 
the end of the year, teachers are expected 
to recommend for promotion to higher 
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grades, at any time, all such pupils as, 
in their judgment, ought to be advanced.”’ 

The experience of Supt. Shearer while 
principal of the York High School, and 
since in the supervision of the schools of 
New Castle, has led him to believe that 
reform in the matter of examinations is 
greatly needed in the schools. But we 
must be careful not to swing to the other 
extreme. Jn medits tutissimus. 





THE following certain receipt for hap- 
piness is given by Professor Henry 
Drummond: ‘The infallible receipt for 
happiness is to do good, and the infallible 
receipt for doing good is to abide in 
Christ. The surest proof that all this is 
a plain matter of cause and effect, is that 
men may try every other conceivable way 
of finding happiness, and they will fail. 
Only the right cause in each case can 
produce the right effect. There is no 
mystery about happiness whatever. Put 
in the right ingredients and it must come 
out. He that abideth in Him will bring 
forth much fruit; and bringing forth 
much fruit is happiness.’’ 





THE Centre County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, during its sessions at Bellefonte, 
took the train for Pennsylvania State 
College at noon on Tuesday, December 
18th, distant some twenty miles by rail- 
road, and had a very satisfactory visit to 
this great school. Comparatively few 
teachers in this county had previously 
visited the College, and it is safe to say 
that it will be talked of from personal 
knowledge, as never before, in every 
school-house in Centre county. A visit 
like this is good for all parties concerned, 
and especially good for the educational 
interests of the county. If some other 
counties in the vicinity of the College 
could next year give a day of the Institute 
to such a trip it would, perhaps, be no loss 
to the programme. The teachers went 
first to the Chapel, where they had a warm 
welcome from President Atherton to 
which Deputy Supt. Houck madea happy 
response on behalf of the Institute. They 
were then sent out in wagons, etc., pro- 
vided for their convenience, to visit the 
different departments, returning for a reg- 
ular session of the Institute about 3.45 
p.m. Prof. Sparks, the principal of the 
Preparatory Department of the College, 
had a good talk on ‘‘Industrial Educa- 
tion,’’ followed by Dr. A. E. Winship, of 
Massachusetts, and Governor Beaver. 
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The audience was then dismissed to the 
Armory to witness the military drill. 
Nearly five hundred people were present. 
The body of students, moved from the 
Chapel to the Armory building within 
five minutes, and at once the drill began. 
Lt. Edw. W. McCaskey, the commandant, 
put his battalion of some two hundred or 
more uniformed cadets through various 
rapid and striking military manceuvres. 
The students went at it with a will, and 
their evolutions were admirably per- 
formed. Everybody was much pleased. 
Nearly all the students accompanied the 
party to the train, which starts from the 
grounds, and bade them good-bye in 
rousing cheers. 


in, 
>_> 


OLD-TIME DISCIPLINE. 





PUNISHMENTS CRUEL BUT COMMON. 





HE best evidence of educational pro- 

gress during this century is the change 
which has taken place in the treatment 
in literature of the school-master and his 
methods of discipline. To-day the novel, 
the magazine and the daily paper speak 
in respectful terms of the teachers of the 
young, whereas in the days when the 
rod, the rattan, and the raw-hide were 
the chief articles of school apparatus, 
nothing too severe for the public taste 
could be written concerning the school- 
master. 

Just as ministers now keep a record of 
baptisms, marriages and funerals, as well 
as of the sermons preached and the num- 
ber of miles traveled, so a Swabian 
school-master is reported by Jean Paul 
Richter to have chronicled the achieve- 
ments of his career of-51 years and 7 
months in the school-room. The record 
is as follows: ‘‘g911,527 strokes of the 
cane, 124,000 strokes of the rod, 20,989 
blows with the ruler, 10,235 boxes on the 
ear, 7,905 tugs at this member, 1,115,800 
blows with knuckles on the head, 1,707 
he threatened with the rod, 777 he made 
kneel on round peas, 631 upon sharp 
pieces of wood; to these he added a corps 
of 5,001 riders on the wooden horse.’’ 

This of course is fiction, but to all fic- 
tion there is a background of truth. In 
speaking of the schools during the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and two-thirds of the 
eighteenth centuries, Dr. Diesterweg, 
who professes to deal with facts, says: 
“It was natural that youth, endowed 





when healthy with an ever-increasing 
capacity for pleasure in living, should 
feel the utmost reluctance at attending 
school. To be employed daily, for three 
or four hours or more, in this mechanical 
toil, was no light task; and it therefore 
became necessary to force the children to 
sit still and study their lessons. Through 
all that time, especially in the seventeenth 
century, during the fearful Thirty Years’ 
War, and subsequently as the age was 
sunk in barbarism, the children of course 
entered the schools ignorant and un- 
trained. ‘As the old ones sung, so 
twittered the young.’ Stern severity and 
cruel punishments were the order of the 
day; and by them were the children kept 
in order. Parents governed children too 
young to attend, by threats of the school- 
master and the school; and when they 
went it was with fear and trembling. 
The rod, the cane, the rawhide were 
necessary apparatus in each school. The 
punishments of the teacher exceeded those 
ofa prison. Kneeling on peas, sitting on 
the shame-bench, standing in the pillory, 
wearing an ass cap, standing before the 
school-door in the open street with a 
label on the back or breast, and other 
similar devices, were the remedies which 
the rude men of the age devised. To 
name a single example of a boy whom all 
have heard of, of high gifts, and of repu- 
table family, Dr. Martin Luther reck- 
oned up fifteen or sixteen times that he 
was whipped upon the back in one fore- 
noon. The learning and the training 
corresponded ; the one was strictly a me- 
chanical process, and the other only 
bodily punishment. What wonder that 
from such schools there came forth a rude 
generation ; that men and women looked 
back all their days to the school as toa 
dungeon, and to the teacher as a task- 
master and jailer; that the schoolmaster 
was of small repute ; that under-strappers 
were selected for school duty and school 
discipline ; that dark, cold kennels were 
used for school rooms; that the school- 
master’s place, especially in the country, 
was assigned him among the servants 
and the like.’’ 

That the schools were as bad in Eng- 
land as on the Continent, no one can 
doubt who puts any credence in the state- 
ment of facts which Chas. Dickens gives 
in the preface to Nicholas Nickleby. 
‘“Of the monstrous neglect of education 
in England,’’ says he, ‘‘and the disre- 
gard of it by the State as a means of 
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forming good or bad citizens, and miser- 
able or happy men, this class of schools 
(cheap Yorkshire schools) long afforded 
a notable example. Although any man 
who had proved his unfitness for any 
other occupation in life, was free, without 
examination or qualification, to open a 
school anywhere; although preparation 
for the functions he undertook was re- 
quired in the surgeon who assisted to 
bring a boy into the world, or might one 
day assist, perhaps, to send him out of 
it; in the chemist, the attorney, the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick-maker 
—the whole round of crafts and trades, 
the schoolmaster excepted; and although 
schoolmasters as a race were the block- 
heads and imposters that might naturally 
be expected to arise from such a state of 
things, and to flourish in it, these York- 
shire schoolmasters were the lowest and 
most rotten round in the whole ladder. 
Traders in the avarice, indifference or 
imbecility of parents, and the helpless- 
ness of children; ignorant, sordid, brutal 
men, to whom few considerate persons 
would have entrusted the board and 
lodging of a horse or a dog; they formed 
the worthy corner-stone of a structure, 
which for absurdity and a magnificent 
high-handed /atssez-aller neglect, has 
rarely been exceeded in the world.’’ 

Who can recall without a shudder the 
brutal treatment which the Yorkshire 
schoolmaster Squeers inflicted upon the 
boy Smike and upon his more helpless 
comrades? ‘That the rod has not been 
banished from the English schools is evi- 
dent from the testimony of Dr. Geo. M. 
Philips, whose excellent management of 
thousands of boys at the West Chester 
Normal School has shown what can be 
done without the use of the birch. His 
testimony is as follows: 

‘‘Three years ago I visited Eton col- 
lege, the most celebrated of the public 
schools in England. The attendant, in 
showing us through the school-rooms, 
which were exceedingly small, and poorly 
furnished and equipped, when she came to 
the head master’s room, opened a closet 
door and said, ‘ Here is the birch.’ And 
sure enough it was a ‘birch,’ or rather a 
bundle of birches, for it was a bunch of 
birch twigs about a yard long, and the 
stems of the twigs forming a handle about 
an inch in diameter. 

““At one side of the room was the 
kneeling block, which looked very much 
like one of our horse-blocks, and on this, 
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we were told, the boys are still compelled 
to kneel while being ‘birched’ by the 
head-master. A birch is used but once 
and then thrown away, and a fresh one 
taken for the next offender.’’ 

No one would be rash enough to claim 
that our American schools have made all 
the improvement that is desirable in 
methods of discipline, but in seasons of 
discouragement it is a great comfort to re- 
call the traditions which are handed down 
from the earlier half of this century. 
Previous to the introduction of the Com- 
mon School system, one of those profes- 
sional vagrants, usually known as tramps, 
had secured the privilege of holding a 
three months’ term of school, to which 
the farmers’ sons and daughters from the 
entire neighborhood were sent. The 
master, knowing of no means except fear 
for keeping the pupils quiet, soon devel- 
oped into a tyrant at whose hands the 
small boy suffered stripes in proportion to 
his helplessness. At last one of the older 
boys, an uncle of the writer, could no 
longer restrain his wrath at the cruelties 
which he was compelled to witness, and 
warned the savage pedagogue to desist in 
the flagellation of a helpless pupil, Quick 
as a flash a new encounter began; the 
stove-pipe fell, and soon thereafter the 
master; a small boy near the window, 
whom the writer is proud to own as his 
paterfamilias, raised the window and 
jumped out—an example which was fol- 
lowed by the rest—and when the battle 
was over the term of school was ended. 

Ex-Supt. Geo. S. Ormsby, of Xenia, 
Ohio, writes concerning a school of his 
boyhood days, as follows: 

‘‘Concerning punishments, I well re- 
member in a certain school that when- 
ever the master passed near a certain 
little boy, whose feet were dangling from 
the front seat, the little fellow would in- 
stinctively put his book to his ear to 
protect it from the expected blow. I 
remember well how I tried to learn the 
definitions of vowels and consonants in 
the old spelling book, of the meaning of 
the words of which I knew nothing, and 
how I was promised a whipping if I did 
not learn them by a certain hour, how I 
tried to learn the lesson all the recess 
time and the noon-time, and failing, how 
I gave the master an excuse for going 
home that the little boy of hatchet and 
cherry-tree fame probably would not have 
given. I well remember also the punish- 
ments in a school in Westmoreland, New 
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Hampshire, that I attended when I was 
seven years of age. They were the 
switch, the ferule on the hand, the box 
on the ear, holding a book on the hand 
with the arm stretched horizontally, 
holding a nail down in the floor, lying 
upon the floor (having been thrown there 
by the master), and hanging over the 
desk. In this last method of punishment, 
the pupil was made to get on the top of 
the desk with his back towards its front, 
and then fall backwards, supporting him- 
self with his fingers, holding to the pro- 
jection, about an inch high, at the edge 
of the desk. His legs from the knees 
down would be on top of the desk, and 
his head and body hanging down in 
front. If the fingers tired and the boy 
fell upon the floor, he received a blow 
from the ruler, and was hung up again. 
In my late visit to New England I went 
into that old school-house and got per- 
mission of the bright young lady teacher 
in charge to hang up one of her boys and 
show the children how refined were the 
punishments of those days. In that 
school one could see, at the same time, 
four or five boys hanging on the desks, 
holding the nails down, some holding a 
book with the outstretched arm, and 
several lying on the floor, where they 
had been thrown by the master. 

‘‘This school was not exceptional save 
in the method of punishments. It was 
expected that whipping would be done 
daily, and the remarkable fact was that 
parents as well as their children seldom, 
if ever, complained of any severity on the 
part of any teacher. I never knew of but 
one case of complaint, and that was one 
in which a girl fifteen years of age re- 
ceived thirty-six blows on the hand with 
a heavy ruler, because she would not 
confess to an offense that she had never 
committed, and of which she was entirely 
ignorant. I was a ten-year-old witness 
of that terrible cruelty. In my late visit 
to New England I met that girl, now 
about eighty years of age, and took hold 
of the hand that had been thus punished. 
With us was another school-mate, a boy 
of my own age, who also was a witness 
of the cruelty. What was done with the 
master? Nothing. The school commit- 
tee met. The subject was investigated 
and the girl was exonerated from all 
blame! There was no evidence at all 
that she had taken a book belonging to 
a fellow-pupil. 

‘*Such were the schools of those times. 
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I do not know whether they belonged to 
‘ancient’ or ‘ modern popular education,’ 
certainly they are not the schools of to- 
day. Sixty years hence the children now 
in school will, I think, hold in memory 
some other things of their school-life than 
that of punishment.”’ 

To whom is due the credit for the 
change which has taken place in the 
schools of the civilized world? Evidently 
no one man deserves it all Daniel Web- 
ster said that Dickens had done more to 
ameliorate the condition of the English 
poor than all the statesmen Great Britain 
had sent into Parliament. Arnold did 
much to improve the tone of the great 
public schools of England. But the most 
far-reaching of the impulses for good can 
be traced back to Pestalozzi, especially 
his ‘Leonard and Gertrude.’ We do 
not envy man or woman the stoicism 
which reads this book for the first time 
without tears. In the palace at Konigs- 
berg sat a queen, who on laying it aside 
made this entry in her diary: ‘‘ To-day I 
was reading ‘Leonard and Gertrude,’ a 
book for the people, by John Henry 
Pestalozzi. One feels at home in the 
Swiss village which he describes. If I had 
my own way, I would this very night step 
into my carriage, and roll off to Switzer- 
land in order that, with tears in my eyes 
and by the warm pressure of my hand, I 
might thank him for what he has done 
for the masses.”’ 

She prevailed upon her husband Fred- 
erick William III to send young men to 
Yverdun for the purpose of studying the 
methods of the author, and on their return 
visited frequently the schools conducted 
on the plans and methods of Pestalozzi, 
spending hours in each visit. She not only 
applied what she learned in the education 
of her own children, but aided in many 
ways those who labored to regenerate the 
popular schools of Prussia. As during 
Pestalozzi’s life Yverdun was a place of 
pilgrimage for teachers, so afterward, 
from Europe, America and elsewhere, 
men came to observe the Prussian and 
German schools. And after the triumphs 
of Prussia in the wars with Denmark, 
Austria and France, other nations began 
to imitate her military policy and her 
system of popular education. Truly the 
child of genius may achieve marvels 
through a book. 

We close with Stanley Hall’s estimate 
of **‘ Leonard and Gertrude.’’ ‘‘ One hun- 
dred years ago,’’ says he, ‘‘a remarkable 
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story appeared in Europe. Is was prolix, 
after the fashion of that day, and is now 
rarely read. Yet its characters and ac- 
tion were as real and as new as Kipling’s 
best, while the author’s passion for moral 
and social reforms was as all-controlling 
as Tolstoi’s. It wasa tale of homely life 
in a Swiss village, of peasants who beat 
their wives, and of dirty children who 
stole potatoes, and only on gala days had 
the cream left on their milk. The good 
preacher was growing duller, the doctor 
more quackish, the schoolmaster more 
mechanical. The squire, who also kept 
the beer-house, was getting every one in 
his debt and extracting and using for his 
own wretched ends all domestic secrets. 
There was the gossip, the hypocrite, the 
liar, the fool, the sot ; and everywhere in- 
creasing superstition, scandal, intrigue 
and vice. 

‘*But there was one good woman in 
this dismal hamlet, Gertrude, the mason’s 
wife, who taught her children cleanliness, 
courtesy, maxims, hymns, prayers, and 
simple industries, with such devotion and 
success that the neighbors begged that 
their children might come, and soon be- 
gan to come to see for themselves. An 
old nobleman visited her home-school 
and found a real vocation in starting a 
school himself. The pastor grew inter- 
ested, and realized that his sermons had 
been dry, and began to preach in earnest. 
The spirit of home-life and mutual im- 
provement appeared. The _ beer-house 
ceased to be the centre of the village life. 
A few citizens met weekly to discuss the 
larger educational questions of public and 
private weal. At length a Royal Com- 
mission was sent to study Bonal, which 
had become the thriftiest village in the 
realm, and reported that they had dis- 
covered here the true principle of reform, 
prosperity, and universal government in 
education, with Gertrude’s school at the 
root of all. 

‘*For Bonal is the great world. All its 
degradations are but the natural offspring 
of ignorance, and Gertrude is the good 
teacher, by whom alone society, state and 
church can be regenerated. This tale of 
Pestalozzi’s shows us what a simple and 
unlearned man can do if he is in earnest, 
and if his cause is great. It was read 
everywhere ; it was wept over ; royal per- 
sonages came to see the author, and gave 
him presents and decorations; and many 


greater men than he have since lit their 
torches at the fire he kindled.’’ 
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THE WICKERSHAM FUND. 


Ws take pleasure in giving place to the 
‘\} following statement, received from 
Col. John A. M. Passmore, Treasurer of 
the Wickersham Pedagogical Library 
Fund, of the sum total in his hands De- 
cember 12, 1894, with credit to those 
making contributions to the same. Dr. 
M. G. Brumbaugh has had the amount 
handsomely increased by the addition of 
the last six or eight credits from Insti- 
tutes which he has attended during the 
past few weeks. It is the purpose of the 
committee to secure additional funds, 
and to occupy an alcove as a distinctive 
feature of the new State Library at Har- 
risburg. This committee was appointed 
in 1891, at the Bedford meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association, and much 
earnest effort “has been made, especially 
by Mr. Passmore and Miss Elizabeth 
Lloyd, to secure the sum needed in carry- 
ing out the plan of alcove as above, as 
approved by the Association. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO WICKERSHAM PEDAGOGICAL 

LIBRARY FUND. 


Girls’ High School, Lancaster, Pa... . $1 50 
Boys’ High School, Lancaster, Pa. . I 50 
Superintendent and Teachers, Chester. 5 57 
Miss C. O. Spindler’s School, Lancaster. I 70 


W. H. Gillespie’s School, Newport Twp . 80 


James Evans’ School, Newport Twp. . I 50 
School at Wanamie, Pa. . ol as I 70 
E. Kratz’s School, Perkasie, Pa... . 2 45 
Mary L. Dunn’s School, Wayne, Pa. 2 00 
A. S. Kline’s School, Lancaster Co.. . 50 
W. F. Rotenberger’s School, Lanc. Co. 75 
S. K. Brecht’s School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. I 50 
Miss M. J. Edgar's School. , o-« 40 
Emma S. Bruner’s School, Lancaster. . I 50 
Ida M. Lind’s School, Lancaster . . . I 50 
W. F. Harper and Teachers, Shamokin. 15 00 
Dr. A. E. Maltby, Prin., Slippery Rock. 10 00 
Miss M. S. Booz, Supt., Bristol, Pa.. . 2 00 
W. A. Lindsay, C Carlisle, Pa. . IO 0O 
J. M. Coughlin, Supt., W ilkesbarre, Pa - 10 00 
L. B. Landis, Supt., Allentown, Pa... 1000 
W. H. Slotter, Supt., Bucks Co. = 10 oO 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Prin., Kutztown.. 10 00 
Teachers of Lancaster Co 4 00 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 22 45 
Dr. A. N. Raub, Delaware College, 

Newark, Del. . . ‘evo e roe 
Teachers of Wilkesbarre, Pa. oe 8 ee 
Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., Indiana, Pa. . - 1000 
Hion. Henry Houck, School Dept., Pa.. 5 00 
Hon. J. Q. Stewart, School Dept., Pa. . 5 00 
Rev. Jacob Heyser, School Dept., Pa. . 5 00 
Hon. A. D. Glenn, School Dept., Pa. . 5 00 
A. G. C. Smith, Supt., Media, Pa... 1000 
Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, Huntingdon, Pa. I0 0o 
Dr. Edward Brooks, Supt., Philadelphia. 10 00 
Wim. H. re ~sgiaaal Supt., Chambers- 

burg, Pa. . 10 00 
Ella Herrick, Supt., Emporium, Pa. . 1000 
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Teachers of Huntingdon Co... .... 10 70 
Teachers of Huntingdon Boro., Pa.. . 5 co 
Gazette Publishing Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 5 ©o 
William M. Zechman, Reading, Pa. . 5 00 
Teachers of Bedford and Blair Counties. 21 00 
Teachers of BedfordCo........ 29 20 
Teachers of Allegheny City. ..... 8400 
Teachers of Franklin Co... ..... 8% 25 
L. E. McGinnes, Supt., Steelton, Pa. . 8 00 
Normal School, Millersville, Pa. . . . S000 
State Teachers’ Association, Pa. . . . 100 00 
Teachers’ Institute of Lancaster Co... . 100 00 
Teachers of ChesterCo . ..... 55 25 
Teachers of Montgomery Co...... 96 00 
Teachers of Harrisburg, Pa. .-... 16 05 
Teachers of DelawareCo....... 14 50 
Teachers of Schuylkill Co... .... 47 35 
Teachers of Bucks Co. ........ 37 20 
Teachers of Somerset Co....... 13 00 

$969 82 


Contributors will carefull y examine the above 
list and see if all contributions are properly 
credited, as I am anxious to have the list abso- 
lutely correct before making final report. 

Joun A. M. PAssMoRE, 7reasurer, 
1024 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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BETTER COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


HE suggestion that the number of 

schools should be reduced and the 
teaching force improved in sparsely- 
settled localities by providing teams for 
the transportation of the children, when 
the distance is too great for them to walk, 
is not in any sense impracticable. The 
same can be done also in the interest of 
better graded schools or township high 
schools. The success which has attended 
this experiment in Massachusetts would 
no doubt attend it in Pennsylvania, should 
it be tried here. 

In the Concord district, in Massa- 
chusetts, there were already two villages 
with graded schools. One district school 
after another was abandoned and the 
children were brought in daily by hired 
teams, until now there is no country 
school or school-house left in the large 
district. The expense of teams to carry 
the children with the few additional 
teachers required in the villages is less 
than the expense of keeping up the old 
country schools. This was all done by 
the district ‘‘school committee’’ in ac- 
cordance with votes at the ‘‘town meet- 
ing’’ in the good old New England 
fashion. 

Nearly one-half the districts in the 
state of Massachusetts bave now adopted 
this plan, and they spend $35,000 a year 
for transportation. The rule seems to be 
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for the teams to pass at a given hour 
along certain main highways, collecting 
the children who walk to the main roads 
if they live on cross-roads, and to take 
them back in the evening the same way. 
The children take their dinners, and stay 
at noon in a room set apart for them, 
with a teacher to have general supervision 
of the noon recess. 

The attendance of the children thus 
conveyed to school is better than that of 
the village children, and far better than 
that of country children under the old 
separate school-house system, to say noth- 
ing of the advantage of longer terms of 
school and more systematic work under 
the graded system. 





CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 





HE fifth annual convention of City 
and Borough Superintendents of 
Pennsylvania will be held in Assembly 
Hall in the new Central High School 
building, Harrisburg, Pa., Thursday and 
Friday, January 31st and February rst, 
1895. The following is the programme 
of exercises arranged by the Executive 
Committee: 

Thursday, Jan. 31, 10a. m.—Opening Ad- 
dresses, by Hon. John Q. Stewart, Harris- 
burg, and Supt. W. H. Hockenberry, 
Chambersburg. 

Inaugural Address: ‘‘ The Importance of 
Learning to Read,’’ by Supt. B. F. Patter- 
son, Pottsville. 

Discussion of Inaugural. 

2 p. m.—Round Table: What are our 
schools doing in 

(a) Nature study ? 

(6) Physical training, including military 
instruction ? 

(c) Manual training ? 

(2) Penmanship? 

How should night schools be organized ? 
Who should teach in them? What subjects 
should they include? By Supt. Samuel A. 
Baer, Reading ; Supt. L. O. Foose, Harris- 
burg ; and Supt. G. W. Phillips, Scranton. 

Discussion. 

8 p. m.—Pestalozzi: The Apostle of Edu- 
cational Reform. By Dr. James MacAlister, 
President Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 

Address by Daniel H. Hastings, Governor- 
elect of the Commonwealth. 

Friday, 9:30 a. m.—How can the Primary 
School Course be Enriched? By Supt. R. 
K. Buehrle, Lancaster, and Supt. C. A. 
Babcock, Oil City. 

Discussion. 

Needed Legislation in the Order of Im- 
portance. By Supt. James M. Coughlin, 
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Wilkesbarre, and Supt. Charles F. Foster, 
Chester. Discussion. 

Length of the School Day. By Supt. 
Addison Jones, West Chester; Supt. C. B. 
Miller, Nanticoke; and Supt. J. M. Reed, 
Beaver Falls. 

Discussion. 

2 p. m.—The Individual Pupil in Graded 
Schools, by Prof. Daniel Fleisher, Troy. 

Discussion by Supt. H. F. Brooks, Mc- 
Keesport, and Supt. Frank S. Miller, Ma- 
hanoy City. 

Round Table: 

a) Vocal Music. 

6) A Business Course for the High School. 

q Algebra in the Grammar Grades. 

) Educational Excursions. 

State Superintendent Schaeffer, Deputy 
Supt. Houck, and Supt. Edward Brooks of 
Philadelphia, are expected to be present at 
some of the sessions, and take part in the 
deliberations of the Convention. 

County Superintendents, Normal School 
Principals, Principals of borough schools 
and others interested in the work, are cor- 
dially invited to attend. 

Card orders for excursion tickets can be 
obtained by applying to Supt. L. O. Foose, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

The following are the officers of the As- 
sociation: President, B. F. Patterson, Potts- 
ville; Vice-President, H. V. Hotchkiss, 
Meadville; Secretary, J. M. Reed, Beaver 
Falls; Treasurer, Samuel Transeau, Wil- 
liamsport; Executive Committee, L. E. Mc- 
Ginnes, Chairman, Steelton; Atreus Wan- 
ner, York, and W. W. Rupert, Pottstown. 


_ an —————— 


SURPRISING FIGURES. 





BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 





HE Building and Loan Association 

has existed in this country since 
1831. Pennsylvania has the proud dis- 
tinction of being the pioneer in this popu- 
lar form of savings fund. The first or- 
ganization of the kind was started at 
Frankford, now a part of Philadelphia 
proper, in June, 1831, and closed its af- 
fairs in June, 1841. 

Since then these associations have in- 
creased in number from year to year 
in Pennsylvania, until at this time, 1894, 
there are 1239 of them doing active 
work in the State. The total actual 
assets of 1079 of these associations 
is $81,870,964, and over $103,000,- 
000, the estimated assets for the entire 
number. This certainly speaks well for 
the thrift and economy of our citizens. 
Pennsylvania has more Building and 
Loan Associations than Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, 








[JAN., 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 


Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Florida combined. 

The Pennsylvania report of the Build- 
ing and Loan Associations places their 
total membership in the State at more than 
270,000. The total average time for the 
accumulation of this enormous sum of 
money has been about seven years, which 
is justly pronounced ‘‘a most wonderful 
record of thrift.’’ 

‘‘Figures at hand,’’ says this report, 
‘‘show 1239 associations doing business 
in Pennsylvania with assets at $103,943,- 
364. It is estimated that, since the first 
association was organized in this State, 
$100,000,000 have been returned to the 
members in cash and in satisfied mort- 
gages, making a grand total, including 
present assets, of $203,943,364—a sum 
twice as great as the capital of the National 
banks of the State. This represents at 
least 97,500 homes secured directly by 
wage-earners in Pennsylvania through 
the help furnished by the building asso- 
ciations. It is conservative to state that 
building society people in Pennsylvania 
own, in whole or in part, 150,000 homes. 
A large number of women are members. 
It is estimated that 75,000 women hold 
stock valued at $30,000,000. The amount 
returned to women in matured shares and 
mortgages would amount to as much as 
their present holdings. The average ex- 
pense of conducting these associations is 
less than one-third of one per cent. of 
their total assets.’ 

The report of the Inspector of Building 
and Loan Associations of the State of 
Ohio, says: ‘‘It will no doubt be a sur- 
prise to many to learn that the amount 
of money now held by the Building and 
Loan Associations of Ohio, exceeds in 
the aggregate the combined capital in- 
vested in the 260 National banks, and 
the 312 private and other banks of the 
State, as reported by the several county 
auditors, which reaches the enormous 
sum of $63,636,289. The combined 
assets of the Building and Loan Associa- 
tions, as shown by statistical tables for 
1892-93, present a grand total of $74,000,- 
ooo. Thus it will be observed that the 
Building Association assets in Ohio, ex- 
ceed the combined capital of the banks 
named, by about $11,000,000 !”’ 

The Pennsylvania report, commenting 
on these enormous figures, says : ‘*Some- 
times the achievements and inventions 
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that advance the temporal interests of in- 
dividuals and communities are at the 
expense of their moral well-being; but 
the tree which the Building Society has 
planted not only bears golden fruit, but 
its solid branches and healthy roots are 
the living representatives of sobriety, 
thrift, economy, peace, stability, home- 
life and independence.”’ 

And the Ninth Annual Report of the 
U. S. Commissioner of Labor, has this 
strong endorsement of these ‘‘ people's 
banks:’’ ‘‘ Investment in a Building and 
Loan Association is as nearly absolutely 
safe as it can be made, for the monthly 
dues and the accumulated profits, which 
give the active capital of the association, 
are loaned, or sold as it is termed by the 
associations, as fast as they accumulate. 
They are immediately loaned upon real 
estate or upon the stock of the associa- 
tion itself. The opportunities for embez- 
zlement, therefore, or for shrinkage of 
securities, are reduced to the minimum, 
and the almost absolute safety of the in- 
vestment is secured. These private cor- 
porations, doing a semi-banking business, 
conducted by men not trained as bank- 
ers, offer a study in finance not equaled 
by any other institutions. England, 
France, and some other countries have 
kindred institutions, but nowhere have 
they grown to such vast proportions as in 
the United States.”’ 


>_> 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








ALLEGHENY—Supt. Hamilton : The hand- 
some new school building at Oakmont has 
been dedicated to its intended use. It con- 
tains twelve rooms and a large auditorium. 
It is heated and ventilated by the Smead 
system, and cost $33,000. On November 
14th, the sixth annual meeting of the Di- 
rectors’ Association was held. About 125 di- 
rectors were present. A very interesting 
programme was carried out. Resolutions 
were adopted favoring : 1. More liberal State 
appropriations ; 2. A minimum school term 
of seven months; 3. A compulsory school 
law ; 4. The taking of a school census every 
third year; 5. The enactment of a law, giv- 
ing to townships as well as to boroughs the 
privilege of electing supervising principals. 
Last year our county spent $1,033.449.18 for 
educational purposes, of which $356,750.48 
was paid in salaries to teachers. The aver- 
age annual salary paid to teachers in the 
borough schools was $510, and in townships 
$360. In the 841 schools in operation last 
year, 40,378 pupils were enrolled. The 
growth of the county during the year was 
remarkable : Sixty-seven additional schools 
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were opened; three new districts were 
formed ; the number of directors was in- 
creased from 579 to 600; and the enrollment 
was increased by 2865 pupils. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: Diphtheria and ty- 
phoid fever have seriously interfered with 
our schools in several districts. The schools 

of Frankstown township were all closed for 
two weeks, and two of them for a longer 
time, on account of the prevalence of diph- 
theria. In one district ten children died 
from the effects of this dread disease. 

Bucks—Supt. Slotter: Langhorne bor- 
ough opened athird school. Elizabeth Lloyd 
has been re-appointed principal of these 
schools. Bensalem dedicated their new two- 
room school-house at Cornwells. The build- 
ing is well lighted, heated with hot air, and 
properly ventilated. The school grounds 
have been graded and will soon be in good 
condition. This township has the finest 
and best kept school yards in the county. 
The Erwinna school in Tinicum township 
has been graded into two divisions, and an 
additional teacher appointed. This was a 
wise step on the part of the directors. The 
good work at the Centre Hill school in 
Nockamixon shows that the directors acted 
judiciously in erecting a new building and 
grading the school. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Leech: Our Teachers’ 
Institute was the most successful we have 
ever held. Our instructors were: Drs. N. 
C. Schaeffer, M. G. Brumbaugh, G. M. 
Philips, D. J. Waller, S. C. Schmucker, 
Prof. Geo. E. Little, Supt. J. M. Berkey, 
and Prof. T. L. Gibson. Our evening en- 
tertainments were provided by John R. 
Clark, Will Carleton, Ovide Musin Com- 
pany, and Maj. Henry C. Dane. 

CAMERON—Supt. Herrick : The Lumber 
township Local Institute was held in 
Cameron on the 24th, Miss Anna Rhoads 
chairman. Interesting instruction was given 
by Miss Robinson, Messrs. Jones, Burrell, 
Douty, the Co. Superintendent and others. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton : The local Insti- 
tute held at New London last April wasa 
financial success to the extent of five libra- 
ries in the schools of that township. These 
libraries of eight or ten volumes each are 
exchanged two or three times each year. 
There are several valuable reading tables in 
both New London and Elk townships. A 
reading table with two or three dollars’ 
worth of children’s papers, and five or six 
dollars’ worth of good books, is the most 
economical investment school directors can 
make. Parents, ministers and Christian 
people in general should see to it that chil- 
dren are fed with wholesome mental food. 

CLARION—Supt. Beer: In October, I di- 
vided the county into eight districts for 
Local Institute purposes. There are about 
thirty teachers to each district. Four of 
these districts have had meetings, and two 
others have the dates fixed. The Seventh 
district had an evening meeting at New 





Bethlehem. The attendance was very 
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gratifying, and the day meeting was a pro- 
nounced success. On the same day, the 
fifth district met at Rimersburg and had a 
good meeting. I was present at both. No- 
vember 17th the fourth district had a good 
meeting at Callensburg ; and on the 24th, 
the eighth district met at Greenville and 
held an interesting session. Prof. Davis 
and Prof. Pugh, of the Normal School, 
helped at Greenville, and the interest mani- 
fested by the people is very encouraging. 
Prof. S. W. Kerr has established a reading 
room at Clarion Collegiate Institute, Rimers- 
burg, and every student is required to read 
a certain length of time each day, a record 
being kept of his reading—an excellent plan. 
All but twenty-two of our teachers are read- 
ing Educational Foundations in our profes- 
sional reading course; of the twenty-two, 
seventeen are Normal graduates. ; 
CoL_uMBIA—Supt. Johnston : During the 
month I have met with the teachers of 
Jackson, Sugarloaf, Roaring Creek, Cleve- 
land, Orange, and Locust townships, and we 
held a successful Local Institute at Buck- 
horn. These meetings were well attended 
by teachers and directors. The teachers, in 
many of the districts, hold meetings reg- 
ularly once or twice a month, and the re- 
sult is better work for the schools and in 
them. The teachers thus far visited in the 
ungraded schools are doing well in general, 
and getting along nicely with the graded 


. course of study introduced this year. The 


Berwick Board, always progresgive, has 
established a cooking department in its 
schools. The classes will be composed of 
girls from the High School and grammar 
grades, and each class will be instructed in 
the art of cooking for one-half school-day 
each week. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Beitzel : I was pres- 
ent at the dedication of the fine school 
building at New Cumberland. Quite an 
elaborate programme of interesting exercises 
was successfully rendered. The new build- 
ing is a plain brick structure, containing 
four rooms. It is finished inside in hard 
wood and equipped with the Smead-Wills 
system of heating and ventilating. The 
rooms are spacious and supplied with the 
best of modern furniture. One particularly 
desirable feature is the perforated bottom of 
the chalk troughs, by which the chalk-dust 
is drawn into the exhaust air circulation 
and carried outside the building. The en- 
tire cost of the building was less than 
$10,000, and the Board certainly deserves 
credit for the business capacity, economy 
and wisdom exercised in the course of its 
erection. New Cumberland now has as 
substantial, comfortable and convenient a 
school house as any other town in the valley. 

DELAWARE—Supt. Smith: The directors 
of Collingdale borough have completed and 
are now occupying their new two-story 
school building. It is built of stone of a 
fine quality, and presents as neat an ap- 
pearance as any inthe county. It contains 
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four rooms, only two being occupied at 


present. It has the most highly improved 
system of heating, and the schools are sup- 
plied with excellent. apparatus for school- 
room work. The County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held a very successful meeting in 
the South Chester high school. It was the 
first of the season and very well attended. 
Our Teachers’ Institute was held Nov. 5-9. 
It was a very satisfactory meeting from an 
educational standpoint. The exceptionally 
bad weather interfered very much with the 
attendance of the public, which usually 
gives us a very liberal patronage. The 
second meeting of the teachers’ association 
was held at Sharon Hill. It proved a very 
profitable occasion. Such persons as Dr. 
De Garmo, president of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Dr. A. Thomas Smith, of the West 
Chester Normal School, Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker, of Philadelphia, and a lady from the 
Girls’ Normal School of Phila elphia, in 
charge of the department of physical cul- 
ture, were present as instructors. Many of 
the people of the neighborhood attended. 
A resolution was passed approving the pass- 
age of a compulsory pe se law by the 
next legislature. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Zumbro: The County 
Institute was the chief educational event 
during the month. We had a grand, good 
meeting, conceded by all to have been the 
best institute ever held here. The instruc- 
tion was all of a high order, being mainly 
in the line of giving and receiving inspira- 
tion. Weattended a flag raising on Thanks- 
giving Day at Prospect Hill school near 
Greencastle, and it was indeed a patriotic 
occasion. 

FuLtton—Supt. Chestnut: Local insti- 
tutes are held weekly, and they are doing a 
great deal of good. They are the strongest 
force we have. We have lost the best 
school-man in the county, D. H. Patterson, 
of Ayr, by his election to the legislature. 
He can ill be spared, which cannot be said 
of all our directors. Ayr, Tod, Licking 
Creek and Union each built a new school- 
house. The schools in general are in good 
working order. The refusal of a number of 
certificates is now bearing fruit. The weed- 
ing out of careless and unprogressive teach- 
ers will be continued. Every effort is made 
to inspire teachers, pupils and patrons with 
enthusiasm. 

HuNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy: The County 
Institute was a great success. The teachers 
were all present but three, and these gave 
satisfactory excuses. Friends of education 
turned out in large numbers. Upon the 
whole it was voted the best Institute we 
have yet held. There was no lack of enthu- 
siasm throughout the week. The instruc- 
tors and lecturers were well received, and 
their efforts highly appreciated. 

Juntata—Supt. Marshall: Our County 
Institute was held during this month, and 
in the opinion of teachers, press and public, 
was the most successful ever held in the 
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county. Of our 110 teachers, all but three 
were in attendance; of the three absent, two 
were detained by sickness. A number of 
the teachers took part in the programme, 
and all lent a willing hand in working to- 
ether for the success of the institute. It 

comes my sad duty to chronicle the death 
of one of our faithful teachers, Azariah Y. 
McAfee, of Turbett township, who died 
after a brief illness, Dec. 3, 1894. He was 
the oldest teacher, in respect of consecutive 
service, in Juniata county, having taught 
continuously for forty-four years. He ex- 
erted ennobling influences in his school and 
in the community in which he lived. He 
was greatly beloved by his pupils, and is 
now mourned by a large circle of friends and 
acquaintances. He has gone to reap the re- 
ward of the faithful teacher, while his work 
will live in the community benefited and 
blest by his life of devotion to its highest 
and best interests. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: The new 
school building of Jermyn is one of the best 
in the county, and the directors may justly 
feel proud of their work. On October roth, 
the Greenfield school board let the contract 
for building ten new outhouses. When 
these are finished the directors will have 
complied fully with the law bearing upon 
the subject. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: The leading edu- 
cational events of this month were the 
County Institute and the dedication of the 

ublic school building at Fredericksburg. 

he Institute was decidedly successful. Of 
the 260 teachers in the county, every one 
was in attendance. The dedication of the 
Fredericksburg school building was under 
the management of the P.O. S. of A. Ex- 
cellent addresses were delivered by Prof. 
Channell, of Pine Grove, A. S. Brendle, 
Esq., of Schaefferstown, and Sam’! Groh, 
of Lickdale. The dedicatory address was 
made by the County Superintendent. The 
building is a two-story four-room structure, 
well lighted and supplied with slate black- 
board surface and excellent furniture. It is 
very complete in all its appointments, and 
one of the finest buildings in the county. 
Swatara supplied three, and Union six, of 
their school rooms witb slate surface. I 
have visited all the schools excepting those 
of Bethel, and found most of them in a very 
satisfactory condition. West Lebanon and 
North Cornwall have each organized an 
additional school. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Harrison: I have found 
the enrollment, especially in the primary 
schools, much larger than usual. In fact 
the primary schools are overcrowded. Ina 
few instances the directors have divided 
them into two sections, one attending the 
morning session, the other the afternoon. 
This is an excellent arrangement for all first- 
year pupils. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: I have visited 
all the schools in the county save twelve. 
Our teachers are doing well and giving good 
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satisfaction. Many of the disgraceful out- 
houses have been displaced by new ones; a 
little more improvement in this direction, 
and the legal requirements will have been 
fully complied with. The High School in 
Yeagertown raised money to carpet and 
paper the room. It now presents a very at- 
tractive appearance, and the teacher, Mr. 
H. W. Firth, and his scholars deserve praise 
for what they have done so well. In the 
Lewistown schools the discipline and in- 
struction in music reflect deserved credit 
upon Prof. Kennedy and his corps of teach- 
ers. Our County Institute was a complete 
success. Our instructors were full of energy 
and proved themselves masters of their sub- 
jects. Of the 120 teachers in the county, all 
were present but one, and he was disabled. 

MoNROE—Supt. Serfass: The thirty-fifth 
annual Teachers’ Institute, held during this 
month, was the most successful in our his- 
tory. More teachers were present than at 
any previous Institute; and the attendance 
on the part of the public was beyond the 
capacity of the court house. The instruct- 
ors for the day sessions were: Prof. Henry 
W. Elson, Supt. D. A. Harman, Ex-Supt. 
C. J. Swift, Profs. Geo. P. Bible, E. L. 
Kemp, A. P. Root, J. W. Paul, and Miss 
Gertrude Edmund. Hon. J. B. Storm de- 
livered the opening address. The following 
teachers also took part in the regular pro- 
gramme: Principals W. H. Ramsey, C. A. 
Hauk, J. J. Unger, A. D. Wannamaker, and 
W.A. Shafer. For the evening entertain- 
ments we had Col. Geo. W. Bain, P. von 
Finkelstein Mamreov, Prof. Kemp, and 
Misses Gertrude Edmund and Marie Bradley. 
Local Institutes are being organized through- 
out the county, and the educational affairs 
in general are encouraging. Outhouses are 
receiving attention, and notably in Polk 
district, where the directors are providing 
separate buildings in strict compliance with 
the law. 

NORTHUMBERLAND— Supt. Shipman: Dur- 
ing these three months I made 157 official 
visits to the schools. I find better grading 
and classification in nine out of ten schools 
than was the case last year. There are still 
some schools not as fully supplied with text- 
books as they should be ; this is due chiefiy 
to delay in shipping on the part of publish- 
ers. If teachers are careful to make out 
statement of classes at the end of term and 
file it with the Secretary of the Board, they 
will greatly aid directors in getting their 
orders in earlier. The Dewart school in 
Delaware township became so large that the 
Board was obliged to organize a new school. 
The division was made with a view to main- 
taining a graded school. One of Coal town- 
ship’s night schools has 84 pupils enrolled. 

PikE—Supt. Sawyer: The County Insti- 
tute was held at Milford. Instruction was 
given in geography, grammar, reading, 
civics, and pedagogy; evening lectures by 
Prof. Chas. H. Albert, State Supt. N. C. 
Schaeffer, Dr. J. P. Welsh, and Prof. G. W. 
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Twitmyer, on the following subjects, ‘‘ The 
Guardians of Our Homes,’’ *‘ Education 
among the Greeks and Romans,’’ ‘‘Problems 
of Living,’’ and ‘‘ Coal and Coal Products.”’ 
Much interest was manifested in the pro- 
ceedings by the public, the day sessions 
being well attended, and the evening lec- 
tures finding the court house crowded with 
an appreciative and attentive audience. The 
teachers were prompt in attendance and 
gave attention toall the proceedings. Edu- 
cation in Pike county seems to be keeping 
pace with other sections of the State having 
similar advantages. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Meylert: An unusually 
interesting and profitable Local Institute 
was held at Forksville. This Institute dis- 
trict includes Forks, Elkland, Fox, Hills- 
grove and Forksville, and has in all twenty- 
nine teachers. Of this mumber 23 were 

resent. Other local meetings will be held 
in different parts of the county. 

T10GA—Supt. Raesly: The educational 
event of the month was the County Insti- 
tute, which was held at Wellsboro during 
the week beginning November tgth. The 
attendance was good and the general interest 
manifested was never better. At some of the 
sessions over I100 persons were present. 
The instructors were Drs. N. C. Schaeffer, 
S. H. Albro, Edward R. Shaw, A. R. Horne, 
A. T. Smith, and J. B. DeMotte, Miss Eliza 
Boyce, Mrs. Jennie C. R. Smith, and Prof. 
H. E. Cogswell. Resolutions were adopted 
favoring a school census, distribution of the 
State appropriation upon a different basis, 
township high schools, closer supervision 
of rural schools, a compulsory education 
law, etc. The County Reading Circle, which 
now numbers over a hundred members, is 
flourishing. 

VENANGO — Supt. Bigler: Cornplanter 
township has erected a very commodious 
annex of two rooms to its high school build- 
ing at Rouseville. Monthly institutes are 
held now in all but four districts in the 
county. Great interest is taken in these 
meetings. 

WARREN—Supt. Putnam: Local Insti- 
tutes were held at Spring Creek, Bear Lake, 


and Elk ; at the first, forty-five teachers re- | 


gistered ; at the second, about twenty ; and 
at Elk, fifteen. At each meeting the pupils 
and patrons were present in large numbers 
and much interest was manifested. The de- 
sire for such meetings has grown rapidly, 
and it is expected that at least twenty more 
will be held during the winter. The citizens 
take a lively interest and excellent pro- 
grammes are arranged. We are keeping 
school work in the minds of our people. 
WAyYNE—Supt. Kennedy: The Annual In- 
stitute was very successful. Nearly all the 
teachers were in attendance. Five or six 
were prevented from attending by sickness, 
whilst from the remaining two or three who 
were absent, nothing has been heard. The 
work done was of the very best character. 
Dr. White is a host in himself. Prof. 
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Albert’s work was excellent. Prof. Twit- 
myer is always good. Prof. Swift conducted 
the music and gave good instruction along 
other lines. 

Bristo_.—Supt. Booz: On Thanksgivin 
Day, the Jr. O. U. A. M. presented a hand- 
some flag to the new high school building. 

Co_umMBiA—Supt. Hoffman: The entire 
corps of teachers and the Superintendent at- 
tended the County Institute held at Lan- 
caster. In our opinion it was the most 
profitable session of the Institute we ever 
attended. We havea flourishing Teachers’ 
Reading Circle, in which many of our 
teachers take an active interest. Thecourse 
of reading pursued jncludes general as well 
as special subjects. 

Du Bois—Supt. Garrison: The attendance 
is daily improving. We have introduced 
White’s New Course in Art Instruction. 
All pupils are provided with models and 
othtr necessary material; a special teacher 
is with us, and the work has been com- 
menced in a systematic way. Plans are in 
the hands of the Board for a six-room brick 
building, also an annex of four rooms to a 
four-room building, which will give us 
thirty rooms, and all modern. 

HAZEL Twe. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Mul- 
hall: Night schools are in operation in 
nearly every district of thetownship. These 
schools generally start out very well—they 
have a large enrollment—but for one cause 
or another, they appear to drop off just as 
suddenly. The School Board has procured 
24 sets of the Normal Series charts, which 
are designed to assist in the teaching of 
grammar and arithmetic. 

HAZLETON—Supt. Harman : An interest- 
ing class in physical culture is being in- 
structed weekly by Mrs. Amy R. Blair, of 
Philadelphia. The system adopted is that 
of Mrs. Louisa Preece, of Minneapolis, who 
lectured upon the subject before the recent 
County Institute held at Wilkesbarre. All 
of the city teachers with the exception of 
four have joined the class ; several from ad- 
joining districts are also taking the course. 
The City Institute is discussing, at its semi- 
monthly meetings, the work of the instruc- 
tors at the County Institute. We find it 
very interesting and profitable. 

MAHANOY TwP. (Schuylkill Co.)—Supt. 
Noonan: Very decided improvements have 
been made about the Cole’s building. A 
stone wall 4 feet high and 125 feet long has 
been constructed in order to make it pos- 
sible to grade the grounds, which have been 
enclosed by 600 feet of fencing. We have 
discontinued the use of slates in all except 
first and second grades in both day and 
night schools. Twelve night schools were 
opened Nov. 26; 487 boys have been en- 
rolled. We were very much pleased with 
the success of these schools last year; the 
indications are that we shall have an in- 
creased attendance (average) this year. We 


have just received from the printer a little 
township manual, a copy of which is to be 
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placed in every home in the district. The 
work is perhaps rather crude, but we ex- 
pect, nevertheless, that it will help to foster 
in some degree the educational interest of 
the community. 

MiLTon — Supt. Goho: The following 
items will show that our work is not lag- 
ging: r. A new chemical laboratory, fitted 


up with gas, water, and places for eight. 


pupils to work at once. 2. The purchase of 
chemical apparatus, and a reasonably full 
supply of chemicals. 

NEw CAstLE—Supt. Shearer: Previous 
to last year the County Institute was held 
in this city, which being near the centre of 
the county is easily accessible. Last year, 
the County Superintendent thinking it best 
to hold this meeting in midwinter, in a 
small town in the extreme northern part of 
the county on a branch ofa ‘‘ R. R. division,’’ 
the city teachers petitioned the Board of 
Control to allow them to hold their own In- 
stitute and to extend the school term one 
week. This petition having been granted, 
although we have not the required seventy- 
five teachers, we held our own Institute for 
the discussion of matters pertaining to our 
own work. So much benefit was derived 
therefrom that this year all felt that it would 
be to the best interest of our schools to pur- 
sue the same course, rather than to attend 
the County Institute, to be held in a small 
town in the extreme southern part of the 
county. Weaccordingly held eight sessions, 
at which the following subjects were dis- 
cussed with much proft by visitors, direc- 
tors, superintendent, principals and teach- 
ers, after they had been opened by those who 
had been previously appointed for the pur- 
pose: Institutes; nature of psychology ; 
does the teacher need psychology ? general 
view of the mind ; the senses ; sensations ; 
attention ; discrimination and integration ; 
perception ; memory ; imagination ; concep- 
tion ; recitation ; spelling ; school discipline; 
the po rae influence of the teacher ; phy- 
sical culture in the schools ; what we should, 
accomplish in writing ; how to accomplish 
it ; the mission of the public schools ; the 
mental, physical, and vocal elements in 
reading ; poetry in the school ; methods in 
teaching history ; moral training ; advant- 
ages of the study of mental arithmetic ; 
methods of recitation in same ; proper use of 
spare minutes ; incentives tostudy ; teaching 
patriotism in the schools ; importance of our 
work ; how to secure the best results in the 
shortest time out of the school term ; high 
schools ; self-control ; music in the schools ; 
teaching denominate numbers and decimals; 
phonics ; teaching fractions ; grading; ex- 
aminations abolished; recesses; absence 
and tardiness ; ventilation, light and heat. 
The teachers were instructed also in Mrs. 
Preece’s system of physical culture for 
schools at each session, and Grade Confer- 
ences held on a number of special topics. 

ScRANTON—Supt. Phillips: We held our 
first annual Institute for the city from Oct. 





29 to Nov. 2. Two hundred and thirty-two 
teachers were enrolled. The instructors 
were Drs. Schaeffer, E. E. White, E. O. 
Lyte and S. H. Albro, Prof. C. H. Albert, 
Miss L. E. Patridge, Miss Gertrude Ed- 
mund, Ph. D., Mr. E. W. Newton, and Miss 
Lois Shardlow. Heretofore the city teach- 
ers united with those of the county in a joint 
meeting. This year the Institutes for city 
and county were held during the same week 
but in separate places with nearly the same 
corps of instructors, thus lessening expenses 
for each body. Hereafter the Institute will 
be held earlier in the year. The meeting 
was entirely satisfactory and our teachers 
were greatly stimulated for better effort. We 
opened a new two-room building Monday, 
Dec. 3. On Thanksgiving Day wagon-loads 
of provisions, etc., were donated by differ- 
ent schools to families and institutions 
needing relief. The same project will be 
carried out in schools as a part of their clos- 
ing exercises before the holidays. Our 
night schools opened the first Monday in 
November, with an attendance more than 
twice that of last year. Fifty-five teachers 
are at present employed with a demand for 
five or six additional teachers. 

SHENANDOAH—Supt. Whitaker: We are 
greatly in need of more school rooms. We 
have four schools at present located in 
rented church basements which are unfit for 
the purpose. Plans for a new four-room 
building are in the hands of the Board. The 
matter will be pushed hard, and the work 
completed as soon as possible. The build- 
ing will be a handsome one—conveniently 
arranged and furnished throughout in the 
best manner, including the Smead-Wills 
system of heating and ventilation. We 
have opened nine evening schools, one of 
which isa High School. We are doing all 
in our power to make these schools success- 
ful, and as beneficial as possible to the boys 
who are so sorely in need of their help. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: Ourteachers 
were all in attendance at the County Insti- 
tute. The meeting of the Dauphin County 
Directors’ Association, which was held dur- 
ing the week of Institute, was also well at- 
tended by our directors. Both these meet- 
ings were of such a character that much 
good will doubtless result from them. 
‘* Echoes of the County Institute’’ furnished 
much valuable material for the first general 
meeting of our teachers after the Institute. 

TAMAQUA—Supt. Ditchburn: All our 
teachers attended the County Institute. We 
had a very interesting time and I have no 
doubt we were all greatly benefited by the 
work done. 

TITUSVILLE—Supt. Crawford: The usual 
custom of furnishing Thanksgiving dinners 
to the deserving poor by the pupils of the 
city schools, embraced almost one hundred 
families this year. The high school was 
literally turnéd into a supply store, andithe 
Principal acted well the part of a commis- 
sary general. 
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MECHANICAL Music.—The Black Forest is fa- 
mous for these mechanical organs—orchestrions, as 
they are called—and in some instances they are 
brought to great perfection. There is a shop close to 
the exhibition, bearing the name of Lamy Séhne, full 
of clocks and singing-birds and orchestrions, where 
you may pass half an hour in a fairy-land of surprises 
and all kinds of mechanical music. One morning 
I went in with an old lady and gentleman—the lat 
ter a grave uigmitary of the church of England 
“A very tiring place,” said the old lady; “al up 





and down hill; the only fault I find with the Black 
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Forest. Couldn’t they level it, my dear?”’—to her 
husband—* or build viaducts or something? Or, at 
the very least, couldn’t they organize pony chaises 
all over the country—like those, you know, that we 
found so useful at Bournemouth last year? “Take 
a chair, my love,’’ said the old gentleman sympa- 
thetically, without committing himself to an opinion, 
And he placed one for her, while the young man in 
the shop (whose jolly, good-natured face and broad 
grin delighted one to behold) wound up the orches- 
trion. The old lady sat down somewhat heavily from 
sheer exhaustion, and immediately the chair struck 
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up the lively air of “The Watch on the Rhine,” 
witha decidedly martial influence upon its occupant. 
She sprang from her seat asif it harl been a gridiron, 
and asked her husband reproachfully if he was amus 
ing himself at her expense, and whether her age was 
not sufficient to secure her from practical joking. 
*“ Dear me!” cried he, in amazement, looking at the 
offending chair as though he expected it to walk a- 
way of its own accor. “What a musical nation these 
Black Foresters are! It’s music everywhere! ‘The 
very chairs you sit down upon are full of it.” At this 
moment the orchestrion struck up an operatic selec- 





tion, and the old lady recovered her amiability in 


listening to a really fine instrument. I left them mar- 
veling at all the birds and boxes, and thinking each 
as it came more wonderful than the last.—Argosy. 

THE influence of music on the young, the ignorant 
and depraved is not perhaps sufficiently regarded. 
Watch the crowd that collects around the street or- 
ranist. His first note is the signal for all hastily to 
assemble. ‘The care-worn and furrowed cheek is at 
once lighted up with a pleasant smile. The beggar 
forgets his penury, the laborer his toil, the boy with sat- 
chel at his back, forgetsthe hour for school. The tear 
in the nursery is quickly followed by a bright and joy- 
ous smile, as Biddy hastens with her chargeto the door. 
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